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PUBLISHER’S NOTICE. 


We aim to'start mailing the July issue on June 15, beginning with the most distant 
subscribers’ copies. We ask friends to be patient if their copies do not reach them 
in good season, remembering the embargo on freight due to strikes (which has 
delayed the delivery of paper), and delays due to the post office and other causes 
over which we have no control. 


RELIGIOUS THOUGHT AND ACTIVITY. 


Ernest Gordon. 


The Alabama Legislature has just the blazing pyres is a late night feature 


passed a bill requiring the teaching of the 
Bible in all schools of the state supported 
in whole or in part by state funds. 


ei The Citadel of Jerusalem, largely medi- 
eval, although preserving some Roman and 
Jewish elements of the Herodian epoch, has 
been cleaned and opened up by the British 
Government in Palestine. It has been for 
years a Turkish barracks, heaped with 
filth, built over with sheds and a pestilential 
spot in the Holy City. 


The First Presbyterian Church of El 
Paso is fostering work among the Mexi- 
cans of that city. A $40,000 church build- 
ing for Spanish-speaking Presbyterians has 
just been dedicated. It is the first of three 
units. The second is to contain school- 
rooms, baths, employment bureau, library, 
day nursery, etc. The third is to provide 
residence for the workers of the church 
and mission. 


All Elements in Palestine Have Their 
Superstitious Spring Festivals,—the Ori- 
ental Christians that of the Holy Fire, 
the Moslems a féte near the alleged tomb 
of Moses, and the Jews outings to the 
tombs of certain rabbis in Galilee. The 
last are celebrated with great bonfires of 
clothes soaked in pure olive oil, which 
are kindled by a venerable rabbi. Some 
.of this oil is disposed of at very high 
prices because of its supposed healing 
properties due to its association with 
this festival. Frenzied dancing around 


of the occasion. 


Professor J. J. Zmrhal, principal of one 
of the largest public schools in Chicago, 
has been invited to spend some time in Bo- 
hemia assisting in the reorganization of the 
public school system of that nation. Mr. 
Zmrhal is secretary of the Bohemian Na- 
tional Alliance of America. He is also a 
member of a Baptist church. He came to 
the United States when fourteen years old. 
While in the Lake High School in Chicago 
he was greatly aided and encouraged by 
the principal, Mr. Edward Stearns, for 
years a prominent member of the Memorial 
Baptist Church. Under his influence he 
gave his heart to Christ and united with 
the First Bohemian Church of Chicago. 
He studied in the Universities of Illinois 
and Chicago, and later became a prominent 
educationist. He says: “Get in touch with 
the foreigner before he comes under the 
influence of destructive forces. It is more 
important to make these foreigners Ameri- 
can in heart than in language.” After all, 
Christ is the best Americanizer ! 


Thirty-six men have been led to pre- 
pare for the ministry through the work of 
the Galilee Mission in Philadelphia, Mr. 
J. J. D. Hall tells us in St. Andrews Cross. 
This in less than eleven years. How was 
it done? “By preaching the victorious life 
in Christ to the limit. I would like to 
shout this statement through the keyhole 
of every episcopal residence and rectory 
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in the church. The Galilee Mission has be- 
come almost an annex to the ‘theological 
seminary. The mission was supposed to be 


a place where ‘down and out’ men would | 


come and get a new start in life, but I 
found that a great many conventional 
Christians also came to the services—some- 
_times to help in the work, and again to see 
what was going on. In presenting the 
claims of the ministry to so many, young 
men I have done my utmost to get a de- 
cision without any reservations in the 
Peace : Treaty. 
mentioning the ministry to a young man 
until he is soundly converted and has been 
used to bring someone to Christ. Other- 
wise the appeal will be entirely to the in- 
tellectual and social side, and will most 
surely result in a devitalized and fruitless 
ministry. This sad condition is not un- 
known in the church to-day. To make the 
ministry a success you must have a Spirit- 
filled life.” 

Mr. Hall mentions several men enlisted, 
one “who came to the mission from the far 
country, bringing all the swine with him.” 
He was converted, is now preaching, and 
is described by his bishop as “one of a thou- 
sand.” “TI feel a deep, solemn responsibil- 
ity resting upon me constantly to be the 
Lord’s recruiting officer. The church is 
suffering more for enduement than for en- 
dowment.” 


The Pittsburgh Rescue Mission, in 
whith thousands have been converted in 
years past, is feeling the effect of: prohibi- 
tion. In the first six months of prohibition 
the number of free beds furnished was 
but 1080, as compared with 5855 in the pre- 
ceding six months. Registered attendance 
has dropped off two thirds. This and simi- 
lar reports suggest the desirability of re- 
modelling the work of rescue missions. 
Would it not be well to make them now 
centers of Bible study with expository 
teaching, class work and instruction in 
Christian doctrine? In this way the wide- 
spread popular ignorance of what Chris- 
tianity is might be corrected. 


The heavy taxpayers of Montreal are 
chiefly Protestant, yet the Provincial Govy- 
ernment has appropriated a million dollars 
out of the public purse for the (Catholic) 


University of Montreal. The Sulpicians, 


I should never think of: 


who are large owners of real estate in the 


city, have added another million. There 
were twelve thousand deserters, chiefiy 
French Canadians, in war-time. These 


have now been amnestied, not through par- 
liamentary action,—that would have been 
impossible——but by an order-in-council. 
This has been done through the influence 
of the French Catholic bishops, and is 
another illustration of their dictatorial 
power. 


According to a recent bulletin of the 
United States Bureau of Agriculture the 
navel orange industry of the United 
States, which in California alone produces 
$12,000,000 worth of oranges annually, owes 
its origin to an American missionary of the 
Presbyterian Board in Brazil, the Rev. 
Fle (Gaschneider: 
first consignment of a dozen little navel 
orange trees from Brazil to the Department 
of Agriculture. 


There is at present a great dearth of 
lodgings for women in American cities. 
In 1919, 20,000 girls were turned away from 
Y. W. C. A. homes in New York City alone. 
Landladies universally give precedence to 
men because of the larger pay and the 
fewer privileges asked for. To begin to 
meet this need in Washington, a twelve- 
storied hotel for business women is being 
built. It will house 325 women. The 


’ basement will have a community sewing- 


room, with sewing-machines and other 
equipment; also a laundry. There will be 
kitchenettes on each floor, and a dining- 
room on the eleventh floor. A garden on 
the roof will top the building. The Housing 
Committee of the National Y. W. C. A. is 
planning in the next ten years to put up a 
string of such hotels in the cities of the 
nation. 


The Jefferson Park Italian Methodist 
Church, New York, which has been 
carrying on the work among the. 100,000 
Italians of the quarter, has been remodelled 
into an esthetic chapel, attractive to the 
Italian people, and the old Trinity Metho- 
dist Church, four blocks away, has been 
altered into a social and Americanization 
center. In Scranton, the Park Methodist 


.Church has taken over the supervision of 


the Italian work of the city. Chapels will 
be built in two or three sections where Ital- 


In 1870 he sent the 
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ians predominate. When ready for mem- 
bership the Italians will join, not an Italian 
church, but Park Church itself, and lead- 
ing Italians will be admitted to the church’s 
management. 


The present year is the centenary of 
the landing of the Puritan missionaries 
in Hawaii, April, 1820, Hiram Bingham 
being their leader. Celebrations on a large 
scale have been projected, with pageants 
and feasts. 


The Rev. M. Furuya, who has been 
given charge of the mission work of the 
Congregationalists in the Marshall Islands, 
formerly German, now Japanese, was con- 
verted in the Congregational Japanese Mis- 
sion in Los Angeles. 


The Evangelical Union of Porto Rico, 
which embraces all the churches of the 
island except the Episcopal, has now 183 
organized churches with 446 preaching 
places. The institutions under its direction 
are the joint Theological Seminary of 
Porto Rico, the Blanche Kellogg School 
for Girls, the Polytechnic Institute (with 
285 students, and not thirty-five as was er- 
roneously stated in our February number), 
the Robinson Asylums for Children at San 
Juan and Hatillo, the Presbyterian Hospi- 
tal at San Juan, the Ryder Hospital, the 
Villa Roble Home for Women Students at 


the University of Porto Rico, the Marina _ 


Neighborhood House, the Neighborhood 
House at Aguadilla, the depot for evangeli- 
cal publications at Ponce, and the union pa- 
per, the Puerto Rico Evangelico. 
presses, one at Ponce and the other at San 
Juan, are planned for. 


The Rev. L. T. Evans, general super- 
intendent of missions in Hayti under the 
colored Baptist Board, has been subjected 
to outrageous treatment at the hands of a 
drunken United States officer, with Catho- 
lic influences in the background. He was 
seized and thrown into a miserable prison 
dungeon with 160 degraded prisoners. 
After thirteen days and twelve nights he 
was paraded through the streets under 
a negro guard, and subjected to every 
conceivable humiliation. The negro courts 
finally released him, at the same time de- 
nouncing the outrageous conduct of the 
United States officer. 


- Morituri 
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The Scripture Gift Mission has in the 
last five years distributed without charge ~ 
38,698,822 copies of Scripture, chiefly por- 
tions. It has no paid agents, but makes its 
distribution entirely through missionaries 
and Christian workers. Its support comes 
entirely from the gifts of the Lord’s people. 
As an illustration of its work we notice an 
extract from a letter of Mr. F. C. Glass. 
Mr. Glass has been on a 6000 mile pioneer- 
tour, largely by canoe, through the remote 
hinterland of Brazil. He found it “a mar- 
velous region, inhabited by a remarkable 
people. Concerning the Portuguese Gos- 
pels,” he writes, “I should be most grateful 
for them. I have the greatest difficulty in 
getting any Scriptures at this time. I 
should be glad of as large a grant as you 
could possibly spare us, for there is now an 
exceptional opportunity for this work in 
North Brazil. If you have any of those 
little red-covered Gospels of John with the 
salient texts, I should like some very much 
for the Brazilian army.” 


Association Men prints a 
letter from Jim Berwick, who 
for thirty yéars has been a 
volunteer evangelist while working at raw- 
hiding box cars on the Iron Mountain 
Range. He is now in Florida waiting for 
the call for his final run. 

“T have been a sick man for three years. 
The physical house I’m living in is not as 
it was, but Jim, the new Jim, who was born 
of God thirty years ago, never was better,— 
in fact, is better than ever, and so day by 
day is growing into a more perfect man. 
The new life of the new Jim is as far above 
the old as day above night. 

“TI knew there was something wrong 
in my body. The doctor sat looking out 
of the window for some time, and then 
turned to me with ‘I hate to tell you, Jim, 
you have a deadly case of diabetes, and 
there is no cure for it.’ ; 

“Ror about a second there was a hot flush 
in my face, and then it was gone, never to 
come back, as I said: ‘Well, doctor, you 
wait until God gets done with Jim, and 
you'll think there is a cure. There is a part 
of Jim that will never go in the box, and 
if Jesus comes before we go, none will. We 
are headed for a greater meeting than we 


Salutamus. 
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have ever seen yet, and best of all, He'll be 
there!’ 

“God spoke to man from heaven by 
dreams, by prophets, by fire, but Nicode- 
mus sat and talked face to face as we shall 
look Him in the face, not because we are 
worthy, but because He loved us. He lift- 
eth the needy out of the dunghill that He 
may set him with princes. Well, that means 
me—up out of the saloon.” 


An Official Mr. Ignacio Calderon, 
Appeal from minister of Bolivia to the 
Bolivia. United States, has called 

upon the Committee of Co- 
operation in Latin America to lead in a 
forward movement for the Christian edu- 
cation of the Indian peoples of South and 
Central America. He says: 

“There is a subject that ever since my 
early life has always been nearer to my 
heart and soul than anything else, namely, 
the improvement of the lamentable condi- 
tion of the Indians in Bolivia, and in fact 
of the Indians throughout all South Amer- 
ica. The resources of the Bolivian Govern- 
ment are not sufficient for this, nor are 
teachers enough available who are inspired 
by the spirit of self-denial of the Christian 
missionary.” 

The minister describes the eagerness of 
the Indians for education. “It was pitiful 
to hear, as I did from Mr. Wenberg who 
went to Bolivia to open a school for the 
Indians, that the little fellows usually ap- 
peared at the door an hour. before the time 
for opening the school. . . . . These mil- 
lions of unfortunates are in dire need of 
help. They are nominally citizens of the 
several republics but have little idea of 
what that means, and are a great stumbling- 
block to the orderly and democratic devel- 
opment of the various American republics. 
To save them, to bring them up to the real- 
ization of the immortal destiny of their 
souls, requires a high spirit of Christian 
devotion and self-sacrifice.” 

The Business This organization is at 
Men’s War work in Philadelphia and 
Council of the neighboring places. It is 
Pocket Testa- an outgrowth of the 
ment League. Pocket Testament League 

activities in war-time, by 
which more than a half million soldiers 
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and sailors received testaments from the 
Council’s field workers. So successful was 
the work then that it was decided to ex- 
tend it to men in industrial plants. It is the 
almost universal report of the Council’s 
helpers that men and women in these plants 
receive the Word gladly, and a large and 
increasing number sign on the cards the 
words, “I accept Christ.” 

At the noon hour the League speaker 
appears, tells briefly about the work and 
ends with a direct Gospel appeal. Cards 
and testaments are then given out. 

In one factory recently a long row of 
girls, with testaments before them, could 
be seen reading while working the looms. 
At the close of a meeting in a great ma- 
chine shop a man of mature years said: 
“T have a little six-year-old girl at home, 
and she goes to Sunday school. Last Sun- 
day she came home and repeated, ‘The 
Lord is my shepherd, I shall not want.’ 
She kept saying it over and over until it 
got on my nerves. I said, ‘Well, the Lord 
is not my Shepherd.’” This man took a 
card and wrote, “I accept Christ.” The 
superintendent described him as the rough- 
est man in the plant. 

Fedor Camel is a native of Volhynia, in 
Russia. “He told us that Christ was in his 
heart, and that he wanted to help his fellow 
countrymen. One day he came to the office 
and asked if we had Polish, Russian, Greek, 
Italtan and Ruthenian testaments. He did 
not want them without paying for them. 
He bought forty, and a week later came 
back for more. This he has done each 
week, always insisting on paying for them 
himself.” 

Many of these foreign-born laborers have 
nothing to read in their own. tongue, and 


eagerly receive the testaments for this 
reason. 

The Whole The gifted editor of the 
Family in Hibbert Journal, Dr. Jacks, 


Heaven and considers in the 
Earth. 


Atlantic 
Monthly the difficulties and 
prospects of internationalism. 
In the course of his discussion he pays a 
noble tribute to the church of Christ, which 
is quite refreshing after all that one hears 


_of bitter and unreasonable criticism. He 


describes the church as the highest of all 
international relationships, “where men are 
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~ The man speaking is pastor of an Italian church in a district swarming with anarchists. 


He received 57 new members into his church in 1918. 


These people were first reached in 


open air meetings conducted under the auspices of the Evangelistic ‘Committee of New 


Nork, 


united with one another not by any out- 
ward bond or formal compact, but by the 
fact that each in his place and station is 
loyal to the Highest. The church is the in- 
visible community of all such. 

“Of all the ties that bind men together 
this is by far the strongest. Compared with 
it the political state, the League of Nations, 
nay, the visible churches themselves, are 
things of a day. The members of the invisi- 
ble church may be unknown to one another 
by face or by name,—how can it be otherwise 
when they are to be counted by millions, 
and include the dead as well as the living? 
—and yet it is literally true that they love 
one another with a love against which the 
gates of hell shall not prevail. They are 
always finding one another out. Place 
them where you will; among Jews or 
Greeks, bond or free, circumcision or un- 
circumcision, these faithful souls will re- 
ciprocally discover one another, and a new 
link will be forged in the invisible bond 
which binds the many into the one. 

“This is the ultimate formula of inter- 
nationalism,—to develop the secret affinities 
which enable the faithful in all nations to 
find one another out and to realize their 
community in the very act of so doing, 
without negotiation, without compact and 
without oath.” 


In other words, back of all international- 
ism must be the Christian family feeling 
if internationalism is to prosper. The 
bonds which bind America and Britain to- 
gether have their strength and real source 
in the Christian churches of the two lands. 
The relationships of the United States and 
Canada differ from those between the 
United States and Mexico because in the 
one case this Christian family feeling is 
strong and in the other weak. 


God’s 
Faithfulness. 


“They shall abundantly 
utter the memory of Thy 
great goodness” is the text 
cut in stone over the church of the Or- 
phan Homes.of Scotland at Bridge of 
Weir. Over $350,000 was sent in last year 
in reply to prayer for the support of the 
Homes. These Homes now house 1771 
children, of whom 1534 are in the orphan 
department, 141 in the consumptive wards, 
and ninety-six are epileptics. A remark- 
able spiritual awakening has gone on in 
the Homes recently, beginning with the 
younger and spreading to the older. One 
after another has spontaneously made con- 
fession of faith in Christ, and ninety boys 
and fifty girls of the senior Bible classes, all 
over fourteen, have manifested in their daily 
and often very changed lives the reality of 
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their conversion. The fund of the Homes 
has a foreign mission section, from which 
six missionaries are wholly supported in 
Morocco, Peru, China and elsewhere, and 
contributions are made through it to some 
twenty-eight other missions. Since the be- 
ginning of this institution 16,894 children 
have been cared for. “The work is carried 


on in dependence upon God for daily sup- . 


plies. No one is called on personally, nor 
do we send out collectors. The needs are 
committed to God in prayer, and we look 
to Him to move the hearts of His people 
to send all that is required. The aim of 
the Homes is to witness to God’s faithful- 
ness and to provide for the fatherless chil- 
dren of Scotland. No payment is necessary 
to secure their admission. Any child in any 
part of Scotland, if fatherless and destitute, 
is eligible.” The leaders of the Homes are 
earnest believers in the second coming of 
Christ. . 


The directors of the Miiller Orphan- 
ages at Bristol, England, in their last re- 
port, say: 

“Never have our financial needs been 
so great, never have the appeals for funds 
for war purposes and charities been so 
urgent, and yet the Lord has lovingly 
abounded to us in sending in the largest 
amount ever received in one year since the 
work was commenced, namely, £44,371. 
Not once were we without some gifts on 
a working day, and the last year of the 
war proved His power more than ever. 
This income was not due to legacies, but 
the Lord raised up for us 1418 new donors 
to supply the place of many who have 
passed away.” 

Since the beginning of the work 
£2,141,850 have been sent*in answer to 
prayer. The total number of orphan chil- 
dren cared for during the year has been 
1467. The Orphanages carry on five 
schools in Italy and one in British Guiana, 
and subsidize a great variety of mission 
causes in different parts of the world. 


The English 
Church and 
Women. 


The Church’s League for 
Women’s Suffrage has been 
resolved into the League of 
the Church Militant, and the 
council of the new organization has been 
instituting joint debates on the question of 
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the relation of woman to the ministry of 
the Word. Bishop Gore, who ever stands 
for the traditional ecclesiastical attitude, 
announces that “Christianity accepts the 
principle of an essential and permanent 
headship of men over women.” His women 
opponents appeal to “the great charter of 
liberty,—neither bond nor free, male nor fe- 
male.” Father Magee, a high churchman, 
has debated the matter with Miss Maude 
Royden, the Master of the Temple being 
in the chair. To him “the question is 
closed. We cannot go beyond it.” His op- 
ponents make the somewhat amusingly ap- 
posite point that the late Queen Victoria in 
life was the head of the Anglican church, 
and fail to see why the lower offices in the 
church should not also be filled by women. 
“The Holy Spirit descended (so it is re- 
lated) upon men and women alike in the 
primitive church. Christ failed to show by 
any act or word that He held women to be 
inferior to men.” 

A. Helen Ward, L. L. A., writes in the 
Contemporary, “We women are claiming 
the priesthood, not necessarily for ourselves 
but that the church should open it to 
women who have the vocation. . . We 
claim that Christ is our Master whom we 
desire to follow, that when sometimes it 
seems that we are setting aside the tradi- 
tion of men we do it as our Lord did, not 
to destroy but to fulfill, And when we see 
women who were admitted to the foot of 
the cross shut out from the sanctuary of 
the church, when we hear that women who 
ministered to Christ Himself must not min- 
ister to the church, it seems to us that those 
who refuse us make the Word of God of 
none effect through their tradition.” 

We notice that Miss Edith Picton-Tur- 
beville, authoress and Y. W. C. A. worker, 
preached in Magdalen Church, Dublin, in 
Lent, the archbishop of Dublin having 
given his consent to a special service. The 
congregation is largély a professional one, 
including judges, doctors and professors. 
At a recent meeting of the National Union 
of Equal Citizenship Miss Picton-Turbe- 
ville stated that letters had been received 


_ from girls all over the country asking if 


there might not be women confessors as 
well as men in the high Anglican churches. 
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The Oxford 
Conference on 
Church Unity. 


This important gather- 
ing of leading representa- 
tives of the State and Free 
churches of England at 
Mansfield College, Oxford, issued the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“We are in entire accord in our common 
recognition of the fact that the denomina- 
tions to which we severally belong are 
equally, as corporate groups, within the 
one church of Christ; and that the efficacy 
of their ministrations is verified in the his- 
tory of the church. We believe that all 
dealings between them should be conducted 
on the basis of this recognition, which is 
fundamental to any approach towards the 
realization of the reunited church for 
which we long and labor and pray. 

“We agree that in order to give outward 
and visible expression to this principle of 
recognition, the approach should be made 
along the following lines as parts of one 
scheme : 

“1, Interchange of pulpits under due 
authority. 

“2. Subject to the same authority, mu- 
tual admission to the Lord’s Table. 

“3. Acceptance by ministers serving in 
any denomination, who may desire it, of 
such authorization as shall enable them to 
minister fully and freely in the churches of 
other denominations; it being clearly stated 
that the purpose of this authorization is as 
above set forth, and that it is not to be 
taken as reordination or as repudiation of 
their previous status as ministers in the 
Church Catholic of Christ.” 

Among the signatures are those of 
Bishop Welldon, Dr. Scott Lidgett, Dr. 
Jowett, Bishop Perowne, Dr. Forsyth, Dr. 
Percy Dearmer, the Bishop of Uganda, Mr. 
Bardsley (secretary of the C. M. S.), Prof. 
Anderson Scott, Prof. Carnegie Simpson, 
Canons Robinson and de Candolle of West- 
minister, Rev. J. H. Shakespeare, Canon 
Lacey, Dr. Horton, Canon Burroughs, and 
others of prominence in English Christian 
life. 

It will be gratifying to all evangelical 
Christians to read the statement which 
Canon Lacey presented to this conference. 
Canon Lacey is one of the leaders of the 
high church party in the established church, 
and the following sentences are singularly 
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different from what comes usually from 
this quarter. This the Tablet, organ of 
English Roman Catholicism, acknowledges 
with regret and disappointment. 

“We believe in one church of Jesus 
Christ, only one. There are not different 
churches. As there is one God, one Lord, 
one Spirit, so there is one church. This 
church consists of all those who are re- 
deemed in Christ out of mankind and are 
gathered into one people of God spread 
throughout the world. 

“There is one church of England, only 
one. And the church consists of all those 
Christians who live in England; of all 
those, and of none else. I take tt that we 
who meet here are all, equally and alike, 
members of the church of England. The 
phrase is not always used with this full ex- 
tension of meaning. It has acquired in 
common speech a sectarian sense, standing 
as the name of one group of Christians in 
England. 

“Union does not mean uniformity. Uni- 


’ formity is the bane of religion. Life is full 


of variety. Religious sects, in so far as 
they have any reason for existing, exist for 
the purpose of expressing varieties of re- 
ligious life. . . . . Every kind of variety 
that is compatible with the Christian faith 
ought to be expressed, or the church will 
be impoverished.” 


The Irish have in the 
two generations past con- 
stituted the bodyguard of 
Romanism in’ English- 
speaking lands. They now seem on the 
point of undertaking mission work on a 
considerable scale in pagan lands. On St. 
Patrick’s Day of this year, sixteen May- 
nooth mission priests left Ireland for 
China. The Vatican has granted to this 
Maynooth mission a vast district in China, 
the population of which is much greater 
than that of Ireland. The chief city of this 
area is Han Yang. In the United States 
a Roman Catholic mission to China has 
been organized, with headquarters in 
Omaha. 

Father Sykes, a Jesuit missioner in Rho- 
desia, is much stirred by the missionary ac- 
tivity of American Christians. He writes 
in the Ecclesiastical Review: 


and Foreign 
Missions. 
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“To the Catholic who really longs for 
the extension of God’s kingdom upon earth, 
it must surely be a stinging reproof that he 
sits comfortably in his armchair while out- 
side there echoes the tramp of the multitu- 
dinous ranks of non-Catholic Christianity, 
marching to the conquest of the heathen in 
foreign lands. Is there no one to sound the 
tocsin that shall awaken the fatal slumber?” 

He suggests the establishment in every 
American diocese of a seminary for train- 
ing Catholic missionaries, and the setting 
apart of an organizing priest in each dio- 
cese to lead in the work of missionary edu- 
cation. He also suggests that each parish 
be urged to support one seminarian while 
he is in training for the foreign field. 

“Cry to the Holy Spirit,” continues Fa- 
ther Sykes. “One long united effort, con- 
tinued through days, all over the world, 
during which the mass of the Holy Ghost 
should be sung and said and preached, one 


immense universal great cry to the Holy © 


Spirit to fill every heart might be followed 
by effects scarcely less startling in their na- 
ture than those that ensued upon His visi- 
ble descent upon the apostles.” 

We may add that a Catholic Students’ 
Mission Crusade has been founded in 
Washington, D. C., by the Rev. Floyd 
Keeler, formerly an Episcopalian clergy- 
man. Also that there are at present 300 
mission priests in training at. Mill Hill in 
England. A large group was recéntly des- 
patched to Uganda, and the Departure Ser- 
vice was held in Westminster (R. C.) Ca- 
thedral. After the missionary antiphon 
from Isaiah had been sung (“How beauti- 
ful upon the mountains are the feet of him 
that bringeth good tidings”), the ceremony 
of kissing the feet of the outgoing mission- 
aries took place,—relatives, friends and fel- 
low-priests participating. 


Prince Troubetzkoy 
on Religion in 
Russia. 


This eminent pro- 
fessor of law in the 
University of Mos- 
cow reports in the 
Hibbert Journal a strong religious move- 
ment among the laity and @lergy of the 
Russian church against Bolshevism. The 
peasants are convinced that Lenin is Anti- 
christ. At Omsk a detachment of crusad- 
ers has been formed for the purpose of 
fighting the Reds. They bear a large cross 


posed the revolution of 1905. 


on their uniform, and are appealing to 
western Europe for Bibles and religious 
literature. Russian Bibles are at present, 
because, of the attitude of the Bolshevist 
Government, almost unprocurable in 
Russia. 

Prince Troubetzkoy describes a _ pro- 
nounced hatred of religion, and of Chris- 
tianity most of all, as the most striking 
characteristic of Bolshevism. It holds an 
ideal of life diametrically opposed to the 
Christian one, as it proposes a materialistic 
paradise here and now. Such a paradise 
it can, of course, never give. On the con- 
trary, “it has, as a principle of social de- 
composition, displayed amazing power. In 
a few months it dispersed an army of 
10,000,000 men, and ground the world’s 
greatest empire into dust.” Our writer be- 
lieves it will be in future the classic illus- 
tration of the phrase homo homini lupus. 

The Russian church is the chief organ 
for the expression of the Russian national 


consciousness. This is an additional reason 
why the Reds hate it. Their ideal is inter- 
nationalism. 


The red terror has awakened the re- 
ligious consciousness of Russia. A genuine 
religious revival has arisen. This, Prince 
Troubetzkoy thinks, is the usual experience, 
the cyclic law of religious movement. Pros- 
perity nearly always is dangerous to re- 
ligious life. On the other hand, suffering 
and adversity revive the spirit of religion. 


The Red The Allgemeine Luthera- 
Persecution mnische Evangelische Kirchen- 
in Riga. zeitung publishes a harrowing 


account of the barbarities per- 
petrated by the Bolshevists upon the Lu- 
theran clergy when they occupied Riga in 
1919. Prayer and Bible reading were sup- 
pressed in the schools. The churches were 
profaned, communist chiefs themselves en- 
tering the pulpits and preaching blasphe- 
mous antichristian sermons. Satan was 
praised as the first revolutionist, whose 
blessed work deliveted men from slavery 
to God. The mob sang “The Marseillaise 
of the Laborers,” and obliged the organ- 
ists to accompany them. 

The clergy were arrested for having op- 
Pastors 
Marnitz, Treu, Hesse, Pauker, Adolphi, 
Schwartz, Jendi, and Professor Haker were 
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a Forty-six orphans at the Orphanage of the Evangelical Union of South America 
in the Argentine. 


shot. Others were put to menial tasks, such 
as cleaning out privies or carting stable 
manure. Some were arrested when giving 
the communion, and dragged out of the 
churches. Then they were given the choice 
of denying Christ or being shot. ' 

When the Bolshevists finally left, they 
massacred thirty-two hostages. Young 
pastor Gruenen walked to the place of ex- 
ecution singing Wenn ich einmal scheiden 
(“When at last I die”). Evangelist Bot- 
ticher gave Bible readings to his compan- 
ions up to the very moment that the bullet 
passed through his mouth and silenced him 
forever. Marion von Klot, a young con- 
cert singer of twenty-one years and an ear- 
nest Christian, went to the scaffold singing 
Weiss ich der Weg auch nicht (“Though 
I know not the Way”). 


The Giordano Bruno As- 


History as a 
Weapon of sociation has established a 
Warfare. School of Papal History 


which will commemorate the 
coming fiftieth anniversary of the deliver- 
ance of Rome from papal control, Sep- 
tember, 1870. La Luce, the Waldensian 
organ, publishes the main lines of its pro- 
posed investigations : 
1.. The genesis and development of the 
papacy, and the injury which it has done 
to the national sentiment of Italy. 


2. The functions of the papacy in the 
medizval and modern world. 

3. Episodes of papal history—the here- 
sies, quarrels, persecutions, the Jesuits, etc. 

4. Powerlessness of the papacy to live 
without the support of the foreigner. 

5. The work of the papacy during the 
Italian national struggle, and since. 

6. Significant figures in the,history of 
the papacy—the nepotists, the Borgias, 
Clement VIII the executioner of Bruno, 
Lc. 

7. The thought of Italians concerning 
the papacy—Dante, Galileo, Carducci, Fos- 
colo, Bruno, Machiavelli. 

8. Dogma against political liberty and 
liberty of thought. 


The Vatican is a sort of 
universal obstructionist, the 
opponent of national aspira- 
tion, political freedom, social reform, Bible 
instruction and almost all other things that 
are good. One is not surprised therefore 
to learn from Max Nordau, the greatest 
authority on Zionism, that it is at work un- 
dermining the Jewish movement to the 
homeland. Officially it has, through two 
of the popes, expressed its sympathies with 
Zionism, but its real attitude is wholly dif- 


The Papacy 
and Zionism. 


ferent. 
“Recognized organs of the Vatican and 
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papers of a confessional hue in all countries 
with a Catholic population, obeying ob- 
viously a watchword given out to them, im- 
prove on every opportunity to discourage 
to attack it with acrimonious 
harshness. I don’t think I libel these mili- 
tant Catholics if I say that they are behind 
the anti-Zionist agitation carried on by a 
group of Syrians, their coreligionists, who 
pretend to resist our claim to Palestine in 
the name of the rights of the Arab nation.” 

Any claim of the pope to the sovereignty 
of Palestine, M. Nordau declares would be 
hailed with enthusiasm by the Catholics of 
France, Italy, Belgium, Ireland, Germany, 
Spain and America. Many desire to trans- 
fer the papacy from Rome to Jerusalem in 
view of the complicated situation in Italy. 
They consider the Vatican the heir to the 
traditions of the Crusades. In view of 
these facts M. Nordau suggests it as ad- 
visable to give to Romanism extraterrito- 
rial right to the holy places, intimating that 
in this way anti-Jewish persecution in the 
world at large at the hands of the interna- 
tional Romish octopus might be avoided. 
“Let Catholicism have its own way in Je- 
rusalem. What we Jews want is agricul- 
tural land. Some greater towns, sure to de- 
velop quickly, would amply suffice for 
administrative, judicial, military, educa- 
tional and intellectual activities.” 

We cannot doubt that when a Jew speaks 
in this way the opposition to Jewish occu- 
pation of Jerusalem must be very serious 
indeed. But we imagine that most Jews 
would be ready to take the chances of 
Catholic persecution rather than to abandon 
their claim to the national capital. - 


Zionism, 


Nordau with a 
generous sweep of his 


The Attitude of M. 
Zionism towards 
Protestant 


hand says: “It goes 
Missions. without saying that we 
will practise unlimited 
toleration. This virtue need not be 


preached to us Jews.” But with his left 
hand he takes back what his right hand 
offers. The best, and perhaps the only, 
friends the Jews possess are, broadly speak- 
ing, evangelical Christians. These M. Nor- 
dau would alienate without a wink of his 
eyelid. Christian missions are not to be 
allowed in Palestine. “They fish for Jew- 


ish souls.” (Christ said they were to be 
fishers of men.) “If they only employed 
spiritual means we could meet them with 
the same means. But they ask for special 
privileges. They have been able to intro- 
duce in the draft of the mandate an article 
granting them expressly the right of ac- 
quiring land for schools, hospitals, assembly 
halls, and of practising freely their con- 
verting activity. This is a humiliation 
which we cannot suffer. In our own land 
we can have no privileged adversaries hold- 
ing an international! brief for combating 
and debasing our faith (M. Nordau is a 
freethinker!) and for teaching our chil- 
dren to have contempt for their parents. 
and brothers (as if it were not just evan- 
gelical Christians who were making known 
to the whole earth the teachings of Moses, 
Abraham, Isaiah and the other parents of 
Judaism, while Judaism leaves Asia and 
Africa in darkness concerning them). If 
they desire to live among us they are free 
to do so. But no special privilege for them! 
This is inadmissible!” 


The University 
as Temple. 


The Maccabean, the 
brilliantly written organ 
of the American Zionist 
movement, publishes a curious story of the 
late Baron Edmond de Rothschild, the pio- 
neer of Jewish colonization in Palestine. 


Baron Rothschild went twenty years ago ° 


on a visit to Palestine and was profoundly 
moved by the sight of his Jewish brethren 
at the wailing wall. Returning to Europe 
he determined to use his mighty financial 
resources to build again the temple at Je- 
rusalem on a scale without parallel in ar- 
chitectural history. This third temple 
should be the eighth wonder of the world. 
He turned to some of the world’s greatest 
architects and commissioned them to travel 
everywhere, visiting churches, mosques and 
synagogues. Their competitive designs, to- 
gether with decorative drawings, are pre- 
served in three sumptuous volumes of 
parchment,—one in the possession of the 
Rothschild family, one in the Paris Na- 
tional Library, and the third in Palestine. 
The new Solomon; when all these plans 
had been completed, applied to the Turk- 
ish Government for permission to build on 
holy ground at Jerusalem, but the sultan, 
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fearing the disapprobation of the Moslem 
world, politely delayed and again delayed, 
and the permit was never given. 

The comment of the writer on this epi- 
sode is characteristic of modern Judaism. 

“Let no one say that his dream has not 
come true. There is, after all, only one 
temple in which Jews of all shades of be- 
lief and unbelief can be gathered—the 
Hebrew University at Jerusalem, which 
is now in process of erection. There 
won't be a Jewish rival of Caliph Omar’s 
mosque, but there will be an alma mater 
drawing to itself students from New. York, 
Buenos Aires, London, Algiers, Odessa, 
Constantinople, Cairo, Johannesburg, Bom- 
bay, Melbourne,—from all spots on earth 
where Hebrew has not died off from the 
lips of living men.” 

In other words, the prophets of the new 
Israel are not to be Moses and Isaiah, but 
Georg Brandes, Jacques Loeb, Hermann 
Cohen, and the other shining lights of in- 
ternational Jewish unbelief. 


The Mohammedan The sixty-first Sura 


Interpretation of the Koran has what 
of “Another is obviously a reference 
Comforter.” to Christ’s promise in 


the sixteenth verse of 
the Fourteenth of John. It reads, “And 
(remember) Jesus the son of Mary said, 
‘O children of Israel! Of a truth I am 
God’s apostle to you, to confirm the law 
which was given before me and to’announce 
an apostle that shall come after me, whose 
name shall be Ahmad.’” 

Mr. Bevan Jones explains in the Moslem 
World that the use of the word “remember” 
in the first sentence of this quotation iden- 
tifiles it as coming from the Scriptures, as 
it is the common usage of the Koran to 
tag any reference to the Old or New Testa- 
ment with this word. But how did the 
Moslems twist the Paraclete (or Com- 
forter) of Christ’s promise into the proper 
name Ahmad, which is another form of the 
name Mohammed (from the Arabic root 
meaning “praise”)? Moslems who recog- 
nize the origin of the quotation in the Ko- 
ran have insisted that the original was 
not parakietos but periklytos, “renowned,” 
which is a practical equivalent of “praised,” 
Ahmad. But Mr. Jones believes this to be 
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a late explanation. It is curious to learn 
that Moslems describe Mohammed as the 
faraqlit or baraglit, and the original of this 
would naturally be not periklyte -but para- 
klete. As a matter of fact, periklytos does 
not occur in any version of the New Tes- 
tament. 

Professor Burkitt of Cambridge gives 
what is an attractive solution to the dif- 
ficulty of accounting for the name Ahmad. 
There is a Syriac version of the Gospels 
much used in Mohammed’s time, in which 
the word for paraclete is translated manah- 
mana. This word is used by Ibn Hisham, 
Mohammed’s biographer, “If al manah- 
mana had come, whom Allah will send to 
you, etc.,” adding the gloss, “al manahmana 
in Syriac is Mohammed, and in Greek al 
baraqlitas.’ Ahmad is apparently a cor- 
ruption of this: Syriac word al manahmana. 

Mr. Jones’ practical conclusion from this 
exegesis of the Koran verse is that if a 
photograph is made of the Greek original 
of this verse in John from a _ codex 
antedating Mohammed’s life, it could be 
widely used to convince Moslems that the 
predicted Comforter was not Ahmad or 
Mohammed at all, but the Paraclete, the 
Spirit of truth. Now such a pre-Moham- 
medan MS. exists in the Alexandrian Co- 
dex, and anyone can easily be shown that 
the One to come is the Paracletos. 


Brief Notes In the Bible School of 
from Abroad. St. Paul’s College, Tar- 

sus, eighty-five Moslem 
boys are members. They constantly com- 
mit to memory portions of the Psalms and 
of the Gospels. Before the war many were 
Christians at heart, and called themselves 
“Turkish Protestants.” Now they have 
professed Christ openly. 


The Rev. R. Moffat Gautrey, the Eng- 
lish brotherhood leader, is the subject 
of an interesting article in the London 
Christian. Mr. Gautrey is of Huguenot 
stock and a Methodist preacher of force 
and fire. He was the president of the Na- 
tional Brotherhood Federation in 1911. He 
was at first deeply prejudiced against the 
brotherhood idea, but when he saw the 
Liverpool Federation with its 15,000 mem- 
bers, most of whom have been gathered 
out of the streets into the churches, his 
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opinion changed. “So practical a piece of 
work,” he says, “compelled me to see the 
possibilities which this movement held of 
winning the masses to Christ.” He 
preaches the Gospel of sin, repentance and 
salvation to great brotherhood audiences. 
His brotherhood men respond loyally in 
time and money to the call for cooperation, 
and a large proportion eventually find their 
way into the church. He is now speaking 
to crowds of men at the Wesleyan Central 
Mission in East Ham, London. 


In the “Life of Mrs. Gladstone” by her 
daughter, Mary Drew, is a touching ref- 
erence to Mr. Gladstone’s deathbed. Mrs. 
Benson, the wife of the archbishop, went 
to see him as he lay dying. 

“T knelt by him and took his hand,” says 
Mrs. Benson, “his daughter having. ex- 
plained who I was. He took my hand 
and kissed it, saying: ‘God bless you. Will 
you give me your prayers?’ I said I prayed 
continuously for him. ‘Nobody,’ he said, 
‘needs your prayers more than the poor 
sinner who lies here before you.’ This rang 
out in his magnificent voice,—no alteration 
in that! Then he went on, ‘I often think 
of your husband; perhaps he pities me 
now.’ I said, ‘He loves you now as he did 
always.’ He blessed me again, and I went 
away.” 


The chapel in Nottingham in which 
William Carey preached the sermon that 
called the churches to the modern mission- 
ary movement is, according to Dr. Robert 
F. Horton of London, a theosophical hall. 
Dr. Horton describes theosophy as the most 
antimissionary force of our time. 


The Norwegian Inner Mission has sent 
Mr. Thorleif Ostenstad as its representa- 
tive to Spitzbergen. He is the first 
preacher of the Word on the islands. 


The First Roman Catholic paper pub- 
lished in Sweden has appeared this year 
in Stockholm. It is called Credo. 


A distinguished committee has been 
formed in the Netherlands for the. ob- 
servance of the tercentenary of the sailing 
of the Pilgrim Fathers. On it are several 
ministers of state, an ex-premier, the chief 
burgomasters and leading governors of the 


provinces of Holland. The universities, 


too, are well represented. There will be a 
congress held in the University of Leyden 
which will deal with the scholars’ side of 
Pilgrim history. The larger meetings will 
be either in the cathedral or the Pieters- 
kerk, proceedings being in both English 
and Dutch. It is proposed that American 
members of the congress shall then be 
carried by canal boats from Leyden to 
Delftshaven along the exact route taken 
by the Pilgrims on July 31, 1620, before 
sailing from the latter town. It is proposed 
to establish.in Delftshaven, now a part of 
Rotterdam, as a permanent memorial of 
Pilgrim history, the Pilgrims’ Rest “Speed- 
well.” This will serve as a home for 
American-seamen in the great Dutch port. 


The first hundred and forty priests 
have left the Church of Rome to found 
the National Church of Czecho-Slovakia. 
So the Reformation has broken out afresh 
in the land where in the fourteenth century 
the whole Bohemian population fought the 
papal see for the privilege of drinking of 
the wine in the communion! This, of 
course, was the universal practice of the 
Christian church in earlier days. The Ar- 
dagh chalice, which is a treasure of the 
Dublin National Museum and which is the 
oldest communion cup in the British Isles— 
dating probably back to:the ninth century,— 
holds no less than three pints. This is. 
strikingly different from modern Roman 
chalices, the bowls of which hold only the 
tiny amount required for a single priest 
at the mass. 


At the last conference of the Belgian 
Labor Party M. Camille Huysmans, the 
secretary of the International Socialist 
Party, stated that in the International’s 
leadership Christians were more numerous. 
than freethinkers. 

“T say that in the International, Chris- 
tians are in a very great majority. I say 
more (emphasizing his words), the day the 
Roman Catholic Church becomes modernist 
I will return to its bosom.” 

This statement aroused a babel. 

M. Vandervelde, the leading socialist of 
Europe, rose and said, “I can say for my 
part that a short time ago when I was din- 
ing with some socialists in England I saw 
with my own eyes comrade Henderson rise 
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and say a prayer before we began’ the 
meal.” 

These statements have made a great sen- 
sation in France. 


We mentioned in our last number the 
exposure of the stuffed saints of Russian 
monasteries. The present government 
has been quick to use this new and fairly 
legitimate weapon in its war on the church. 
Films are being exhibited all over Soviet 
Russia showing the opening by Soviet of- 
ficials of the coffins of reputed saints. 
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the yard and find out how many carts are 
in the left section.’ 

“The clergy went out and counted sixty- 
five. 

“Weil, now go and, find out how many 
are in the right section.’ 

“After they had reported, brooms were 
issued to them, and they were told to sweep 
the court. When the hour for the reli- 
gious ceremony had passed the commis- 
sioner said: 

““T have no more work for you. 
can go home.’ ” 


You 


A team of students of the Los Angeles Bible Institute out fora shop meeting. 


The Bolshevists are both petty and 
bloodthirsty. A correspondent of the Neue 
Zurcher Zeitung illustrates their petty ma- 
lignity. 

“On the day on which the great annual 
festival of the Church of the Redeemer in 
Moscow was to be held, an order was sud- 
denly issued commanding the attendants 
of the church, including choir, priests and 
deacons, to report for civilian duty at des- 
ignated barracks. When they arrived the 
commissioner in charge said he knew of no 
work for them to do, concluding, ‘Go into 


Armenian Protestants in the United 
States have organized a strong commit- 
tee and are raising a half million dollars to 
rebuild the churches and schools of Ar- 
menia, to train. and pay teachers and 
preachers, and to send evangelists into the 
less favored regions. The Armenians are 
specially drawn to undertake mission work 
among the Kurdish-speaking Armenians 
and the Kurds themselves. 


Church bells are an abomination to 
Moslems, and when the war broke out 
the Armenians, anticipating persecution, 
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thought it wise no longer to ring them. In 
1917, the Turks, hearing that Germany had 
melted her church bells into cannon, decided 
that they would do the same with the Chris- 
tian bells of Asia Minor. This was done, 
and in order to add insult to injury part of 


the bell-metal was used to make stirrups, ° 


in order to show the Christians that they 
were both in fact and in figure under the 
feet of the Mohammedan overlords. ' But 
Mr. Woolley of Marash recounts in the 
Missionary Herald an incident which calls 
- to mind Jeremiah’s purchase of the field 
of Anathoth. Armenians of Marash, whose 
lives even now hang in the balance, handed 
him on his departure to America money to 
purchase a good church bell for the Grego- 
rian church of the city. This harried and 
outraged Christian people are looking. for- 
ward to the time when they are to worship 
Christ in. peace, and ring out again the 
great days of the Christian year. ~ 


It is late in the year to mention snow, 
but some may not have heard that on the 
thirteenth of February of the present year 
more than three feet fell in the city of Je- 
rusalem, an almost unprecedented occur- 
rence. It followed two weeks of steady rain 
—latter rains of drenching quantity which 
exterminated the rats in the Galilean fields. 
The heavy weight of snow broke in roofs 
and interrupted all the usual activities of 
Jerusalem life. 


The Rev. A. W. Payne, who is in mis- 
sion work in Palestine, remarks on the 
revolution implied in the sight of the flag 
of a Christian power in Gaza, Jericho, 
Beersheba, Damascus and Jerusalem. 
“Never in the history of the world has 
there been the combination at Jerusalem 
that there is at the present moment, the 
British flag—the triple cross—and the Jew- 
ish national flag. The two are significant 
of a great deal. What is the particular op- 
position of the Jews? It is to the cross. 
What is the particular lack of the Jewish 
flag? It is the blood, the red.” 


The Sykes-Picot Agreement was.a se- 
cret understanding between the French and 
English governments relating to the parti- 
tion of the Turkish Empire. By it the di- 
viding line between Syria and Palestine 
was drawn from a point four miles south 
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of Acre. Then passing east, it skirts the 
north shore of the Lake of Galilee. This 
leaves a very considerable part of Pales- 
tine outside of Palestine,—a sort of Jewish 
Irredenta,—and the worst feature of it all 
is that it excludes from Palestine the head- 
waters of the Jordan and Litani rivers, 
upon which the Zionists are depending for 
their irrigation and water power. 


The test of Japan’s sincerity in her 
promised reforms in Korea comes in her 
action regarding the ordinance compelling 
all teaching in Korean schools to be done 
in the Japanese language, and forbidding 
the use of the Bible even as an optional 
textbook and the holding of any religious 
ceremonies in private schools. This ordi- 
nance, which does despite to national feel- 
ing and religious toleration, was to go into 
effect April 1, 1920. 


The following order came from a 
Greek merchant trading among the 
Abyssinians: 

“To the director of the 
Foreign Bible Society: 

“Respectfully I have the honor to inform 
you that I want you to make New Testa- 
ments in the Abyssinian language in a very 
small size, to be used as charms against the 
devil, for the Abyssinians. I want you also 
to make three pictures in it—on the first 
page the picture of the Holy Trinity, in the 
middle the crucifying of Jesus, and on the 
last page the ascension of Jesus. I pray 
you to let me know if you can do this book, 
or not. If you can do it, how much is the 
expense? And how long before I can have 
it? And to whom shall I send the money? 
And I shall be much obliged.’ 


Bishop Abraham of the Syrian Churoh 
in India was educated at Wyclif College, 
Toronto. It is a striking fact that Alfred 
the Great sent ambassadors with gifts to 
this church in 883 A. D. 


British and 


The lazier a man is, the more he intends 
to do to-morrow. 


Don’t stare up the steps of success; 
step up the stairs. 


It isn’t necessarily the right road be- 
cause it is well beaten. 


‘A hen doesn’t quit scratching because 
the worms are scarce.—Advance. 


THE MISSION FIELD. 


Ernest Gordon. 


The Presbyterian Church Has a Mis- 
sion School at Lakawn, Siam, called the 
Kenneth Mackenzie School. In this school 
is a large industrial plant which devotes its 
attention to tanning hides and manufac- 
turing leather goods. The work was begun 
by a missionary who had a vision, two tubs 
and a few knives plus some instructions 
from an interested firm in America. Siam 
had vast quantities of raw material, but did 
not see the possibilities in the material. The 
missionary did. Not only is leather made, 
but out of it came shoes, bags, saddles, 
harness, belts, gaiters, bridles, etc. The 
largest output is shoes, and these sell for 
$2.40 a pair, as well made and as good 
looking as the shoes you are paying $15.00 
a pair for, in the United States. The local 
markets of Siam absorb all the output and 
clamor for more. The business is run ac- 
cording to the tenets of the Christian reli- 
gion and turns out pupils of character as 
well as good shoes. 


The Movement for Better Poultry 
Fathered by the Presbyterian Mission 
at Etah, of which we have previously 
spoken, has drawn out the following ex- 
pression of gratitude from those benefited. 


“We, the members of the Etah Church 
and the village Christians, most humbly and 
respectfully wish to extend our heartfelt 
thanks for the benefits we have drawn from 
the poultry farm through your benevolent 
contributions to it. 

“We feel very happy to testify that on 
account of this great business running so 
successfully here in Etah, we could maintain 
our own and our children’s lives very easily 
and happily during such bitter times of 
famine, without which it would have been 
difficult for us to keep soul and body to- 
gether. 

“We have seen a great difference between 
the time of introduction of this institution 
and the time before it. The egg that was 
formerly sold for 3 pies (a half cent) now 
sells for 9 or 10. Formerly one fowl sold 
for 5 annas (10 cents) now for 5 or more 
rupees ($1.60). Really this poultry farm 
proves very helpful to us, the Christians of 
the neighboring villages. 


Your very thankful and humble people, 


Tue MEMBERS OF THE ETAH CHURCH 
AND THE VILLAGE CHRISTIANS.” 


Korean Notes from Dr. R. H. Wilson 
of Kwangju, Chosen (Korea). “A mighty 
awakening is sweeping over Korea. The 
events of last spring (the persecutions) 
have stirred the sluggish current of Korean 
thought. On every side there is a remark- 
able revival of interest in spiritual things, 
especially among the young, and the trend 
of the national mind is setting more 
strongly toward the Gospel than ever be- 
fore. I wish you could see the fine young 
men of good families who are crowding 
our churches and buying Bibles by the hun- 
dreds.” 

Dr. Wilson is in charge of the most re- 
markable work for lepers in Korea. It is 
hard to get clothing for the 300 or more 
in his haven. He writes: “Last night there 
came a package containing sixteen men’s 
old vests for our lepers, and nothing is 
more acceptable to the lepers than these 
nice warm vests. In every church there 
are young people who would like to do 
some mission work. Almost every man 
has a lot of old vests hanging up that he 
never wears and does not care to throw 
away. Appeal for these, telling him at the 
same time what is being done for over 
12,000 lepers in ninety mission hospitals. 
Mr. Danner (156 Fifth Ave., New York) 
has an abundance of pamphlets which a 
postal will bring to you free of charge. 
Bundle up the vests, and mark, ‘Old clothes 
—No Duty. We would like to have in 
every Sunday school a representative for 
this kind of work. 

‘We are busy at all the hospitals with 
cholera cases. At Kunsan quite a number 
of cases were treated by the injection of 
three quarts of saline solution into the 
veins. This gave good results. In a great 
cholera epidemic -in China the doctor used 
a great wash kettle, boiling the salt solu- 
tion in it. The patients were led up to it 
by the hundreds, and had- the injections 
made from attached tubes. The results 
were splendid. Dr. Patterson reports from 
Kunsan 842 operations, 2008 patients enter- 
ing hospital, and 11,528 patients at the 
clinic. This is an enormous work, and it 
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is thorough and well done, but too much 
for one man to stand up under very long.” 


“And at midnight Paul and Silas 
prayed.” The church in Korea is ex- 
periencing its Philippian confinement. It 
is meeting it in the spirit of the apostles, 
Mr. Samuel Moffett writes in the Korean 
Mission Field: 

“Tn some of the prisons regular organized 
Bible study classes are conducted, having 
a leader—often a pastor or elder—well 
fitted to instruct, an outlined course of 
study, and a scheduled time for study and 
prayer. Though the men cannot assemble 
for this class they learn much, and derive 
much good from knowing that all are do- 
ing the same thing at the same time. How 
do they get information to each other? 
Don’t ask me! How did the prisoners in 
the Leavenworth prison communicate with 
each other before the strike there last year? 

“Tn one prison, by permission of the Jap- 
anese officials, over a hundred men have 
Bible study and prayer each day under the 
leadership of a pastor. In another prison 
some 200 prisoners have prayer together, 
even the non-Christians joining reverently 
with the others in the hour of daily prayer. 
Conversions are frequent. : 

“Perhaps the most remarkable periods of 
worship are the inaudible praise services 
held in prisons where any other kind is im- 
possible. In these a hymn is selected, and 
all sing in unison, but not a sound goes 
forth. Only the ear of the Lord hears the 
praise as it ascends from reverent hearts 
in the prison cells. 

“The significance of this praying of the 
Christians is not alone in the fact that they 
pray,—the way they pray is of still greater 
importance. Theirs is no mere saying of 
prayers. It is a real wrestling with God, 
importunate pleading that works effectu- 
ally in God’s universe. It is reported that 
when the men were holding silent prayer, 
on several occasions the intercessors were so 
far carried away by their earnestness as to 
actually forget where they were and the 
necessity of praying silently. They were 
not long in discovering their mistake! 

“The personal testimony of one of these 
prisoners, in a group where audible prayer 
was allowed, was: “They seem as if they 
had been with God. The prayer of one of 


them during an early morning hour took 
us into the very presence of God, and kept 
us there. All day long we experienced no 
hunger for food of any sort save that which 
was furnished us through prayer.” 


The Conversion of a Brave Man’s Son. 
The Rev. Gordon Poteat tells the story in 
The Home and Foreign Field. It will be 
remembered that at the outbreak of the 
Boxer movement in 1900, certain of the 
high officials of the tigress empress re- 
fused flatly to participate in the massacre 
of the foreigners or to take any responsibil- 
ity for it. In honor of their brave and (as 
it proved) fatal stand a temple was built 
and dedicated in Peking in 1918, the first 
time that any such propitiatory monument 
was ever raised by the Chinese themselves. 
This temple was dedicated particularly to 
the memory of Hsu Ching Cheng, Yuan 
Chang, Lien Yuan and Hsu Yun Yi. These 
four took the courageous and far-seeing 
step of altering the imperial decree which 
ordered the extermination of all foreigners 
in the Yangtse and southern provinces, so 
that it read, “Protect all foreigners.” In 
this way the lives of thousands were saved. 
When their crime was known, the empress 
ordered their execution by sawing asunder, 
and this terrible order was carried out. A 
few faithful friends gathered up the re- 
mains, brought them to Hangchow and 
buried them before a great concourse of 
Chinese and foreigners. Practically every 
Chinese newspaper published the eulogy 
pronounced on the occasion. 

Yuan Chung Mo, the eldest son of Yuan 
Chang, now forty years of age, has just 
been baptized in the Kaifeng Baptist 
Church. He is a magistrate of Chi Yuan 
County, Honan. He has been for a con- 
siderable time a member of the two weekly 
Bible groups connected with the church, 
and has also studied the Scriptures with 
Mr. Poteat. In these rather intense inter- 
views he said courteously to his teacher: 

“You spend a lot of effort in the explana- 
tion of the lesson. You must get pretty 
tired. Why don’t you let Jesus do some of 
the talking? Let us read His words to- 
gether more, so that we may understand 
what He has to say for Himself as well as 
what may be said about Him. Surely He 
is the Great Teacher and has something to 
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say to us directly. You say two or three 
words less, and let Him say two or three 
more.” 

All this with the utmost urbanity. 

And again in one of his prayers he said, 
“OQ God, I thank Thee that Jesus Christ is 
not a foreigner, but the Saviour of the 
whole world.” : 

Mr. Yuan was baptized with nine others 
in the spring of 1919. He is not a man of 
property, but has subscribed a considerable 
sum for the purchase of furniture for the 
new Baptist church in Kaifeng. 


“Compulsory Chapel” in China. The 
China Press of Shanghai prints under the 
big headlines, “Employees of Big Stores 
all must go to Church, Staffs of Wing On’s 
and Sincere’s, from Manager to Coolies, 
Observe Sabbath,’ the following interest- 
ing story. 

The. two largest department stores in 
Shanghai, the Wing On and Sincere com- 
panies, have established Sunday morning 
services between nine and ten on the roof 
garden, and every employee is obliged to 
be present. Mr. Gock Bew, managing di- 
rector of one of these companies, explains. 

“T believe we are simply carrying out the 
orders of God in introducing the teachings 
of Jesus Christ to our employees. Few of 
our men have had an opportunity of know- 
ing Jesus Christ and the Gospel. 

“T was twenty-four years old before I 
knew anything of Christianity. Up to that 
time I worshipped idols in Canton with 
satisfaction. In that year I went to Aus- 
tralia, and I found the Gospel and have 
been converted to its doctrine for twenty- 
seven years. It is only right that we as 
Christians should perform the work of the 
evangelist. 

“Every man is compelled to go to church 
unless he has some sound excuse. He is 
paid for his time there, but if he does not 
go his pay is reduced. The services are 
opened to the public, and I am always there 
to welcome guests.” 

The preachers are various pastors of the 
city. 

Both of these stores close on Christmas 
day. The Sincere Company on Christmas 
day, 1919, put a large picture of Christ in 
its street window, and a conspicuous sign- 
board on which was written, “This store 
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_ is closed on December 25 because it is the 


birthday of Jesus Christ.’ The China for 
Christ Movement supplied several of the 
Shanghai Chinese dailies with articles on 
Christmas which they gladly printed on 
Christmas morning. One of the most im- 
portant of them, with a subscription list of 
30,000, published above the article a por- 
trait of Christ which the editor himself 
obtained. 


The first Chinese Mission- 
ary Society was organized 
last year in China, and its first 
band of missionaries are now working in 
Yunnan. The Chinese churches con- 
nected with the Presbyterian, Congre- 
gationalist, United Brethren and London 


China and 
Japan. 


-missions have formed themselves into 


one organic church, inviting all other 
evangelical churches in China to join 
them. Mr. Woon, who gave up a course 
in engineering in Hongkong Univer- 
sity for the ministry, has been visiting all 
the colleges of China to enlist students for 
mission work. He reports students every- 
where pledging themselves to the ministry 
in the conviction that China needs moral 
renovation before everything else. 


Sanyuan is the center of the rebel 
movement in the province of Shensi, 
yet the missionaries and Christians gen- 
erally are treated with leniency and respect 
by the various robber bands, although these 
latter mistrust one another. As a conse- 
quence everybody tries to get possession of 
a Bible, for the Bible is almost as good as 
a passport. As much as ten taels have been 
offered for a single copy and the col- 
porteurs’ stocks are nigh sold out. For 
this reason Bibles are now being sold only 
to learners, and colporteurs are the only 
people who can travel in Shensi without 
molestation. 

Curiously enough a religious movement 
has broken out in the rebel army. Nearly 
fifty meet daily for Bible study in the hall 
of the English Baptist mission, and three 
young officers have been baptized. Mr. and 
Mrs. Watson of this mission were some 
time ago ordered by the British legation to 
leave Sanyuan because of the dangers from 
conflicting soldiery. China’s Millions tells 
the sequel: _ 

“Carts were ordered, and all was ready 
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to start the next day. Then it came over 
the missionaries that it would be dishonor- 
ing God to go to a place of safety, leaving 
their flock exposed. So a prayer meeting 
was held, with the result that the carts were 
sent away and they stayed. They were kept 
in peace of mind although a robber band, 
a thousand strong, was marching on the 
city and was within twelve miles. Then 
came a terrific downpour of rain, such as 
had not been known for years, scattering 
the robbers and making the roads impassa- 
ble.” It was a small scale repetition of the 
story of Sennacherib’s host. 


The widespread turning to Christ in 
Paotingfu and other parts of North 
China is universally related to the martyr 
witness of 1900 there. When you ask what 


has accredited Christianity so wonderfully, 


they take you to the Paotingfu Cemetery, 
with its neatly kept graves arranged on 
three sides of a square. The names of 
Horace Pitkin, Mary Morrill, Annie Gould 
and the Chinese martyrs who ‘fell by the 
hands of the Boxer fanatics are preach- 
ing more loudly than sermons. General 
Feng, one of the greatest forces in con- 
temporary Chinese Christianity, traces his 
conversion to the words of Mary Morrill 
at the time of her death. You find the same 
thing in Shensi, where a score of mission- 
aries gave up their lives. It has made a 
tremendous impression in Taiku to have 
John Davis and Gladys Williams, children 
of the martyrs of 1900, returning for mis- 
sionary service. And now comes the an- 
nouncement that Pitkin’s son, a student at 
Yale, has decided to offer himself as a med- 
ical missionary in his father’s field. The 
people of China are saying, 

“A religion which produces a spirit like 
this is bound to melt our hearts.” 


Mr. Chang Po Ling, whom President 
Eliot considered the most interesting per- 
son in China, is the head of an independent 
Christian High School for boys in Tientsin 
enrolling over 1000 students. He has raised 
recently $750,000 for advance work, and ex- 
pects presently to bring this up-to a full 
million. These subscriptions have come 
wholly from Chinese. Mr. Chang Po Ling 
is described as an earnest, even passionate 
Christian, a member of the Congregational 
church, 
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Dr. Torrey, who has been visiting 
China, writes that destructive criticism 
is getting into the theological institutions 
of China. “I had personal conversations 
with quite a number of bright Chinese stu- 
dents who had been disturbed by the teach- 
ing along these lines in union universities 
and theological seminaries. What are 
needed in China are institutions for the 
training of pastors and ministers along the 
line of our American Bible institutes rather 
than theological seminaries.” Dr. Kellar’s 
Bible Institute in Changsha is a good model. 
This is anything but mouldy and moribund. 
Its evangelistic bands are revolutionizing 
the church life of Hunan. In addition to 
these it has six house boats, each manned 
by twelve men who go along the canals 
evangelizing. Great emphasis is laid on 
instruction of converts and church mem- 
bers by these bands. Mr. Kellar’s Chinese 
helper, Mr. Hsaio, is said to be the ablest 
Chinese in the province of Hunan. 


Mr. Chen Chia-keng, a Chinese mer- 
chant of Singapore, recently invited well- 
known educators in China to a conference 
at Amoy. Here he made public his decision 
to establish a university at Amoy, to which 
a high school is to be attached. He has 
promised as his initial contribution 
$1,000,000, and after the university is opened 
$120,000 a year for twenty-five consecutive 
years. 


The Kuling School for the children of 
missionaries in China reports a highly 
successful year, with an enrollment of 
ninety pupils representing eleven missions. 
The new buildings are going up rapidly. 
Unfavorable exchange has made the financ- 
ing of the schools difficult, so that its man- 
agement would be gratified to receive the 
help of any interested in the education of 
these missionary boys and girls. It is cer- 
tainly a gilt-edged investment. It provides 
the children of a thousand missionaries a 
sound education at a place of great beauty 
and healthfulness. It prevents the pitiful 
break-up of families, relieves the parents 
of anxiety, effects a great saving of mis- 
sionary time, keeping many workers in the 
field who otherwise on account of their 
children’s, education would be obliged to re- 


‘turn for years, or permanently, to the 


homeland. 
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There was lately in Wuchow, China, 
serious rioting which involved an assault 
upon the British consul. Reparation was 
promptly made by the Chinese officials, and 
the money, instead of being accepted by 
the British Government, was turned over 
to two mission hospitals, the English Wes- 
leyan and the American Baptist Hospitals. 
This will be put exclusively to the benefit 
of the Chinese of Wuchow. 


. the Tohoku Gakuin, Sendai. 
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warded to us by President Schneder of 
Bishop Hi- 
raiwa, it may be explained, has retired from 
his bishopric because of advancing age. 
He has been an outstanding figure in Jap- 
anese Christianity. He writes: 

“Although I have retired from the office 
of bishop I shall go on serving my Master’ 
and my country in my humble way as God 
gives me health and opportunity. As I am 


Showing progress in the erection of a new building of the Kuling School for the children of 


missionaries in China, toward which several RECORD readerscontributed last year. 


The Gospel ship of the American Bap- 
tist Mission in Japan is still evangelizing 
in the Inland Sea. Mr. Steadman in charge 
reports splendid meetings in the Goto 
Islands. “Day after day ,we have had 
crowded meetings on deck, and night after 
night from 600 to more than 1200 in our 
land meeting-places. The largest houses 
we have found to rent could not accommo- 
‘ date all. Numbers have been converted.” 


A letter from Bishop Hiraiwa of the 
Methodist church in Japan has been for- 


See page 442. 


anxious to see the upper class as well as 
the working-class people of Tokyo saved— 
the population of the city is now 3,750,000 
souls—I have already begun street-preach- 
ing almost every day for the latter and the 
visiting of homes for the former. Pray for 
me.” 

Dr. Schneder’s comment follows: “Street 
preaching in Japan is not as inviting as 
standing before a nice audience in church, 
but the aged bishop, who several years ago 
was invited to officiate as chaplain in the 
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U. S. Senate, is not unwilling to do the 
humbler work. The fact is, there are many 
Japanese Christian workers now who are 
desperately in earnest about the salvation 
of their country. They are sacrificing their 
lives without reserve or stint for the cause 
of Christ.” 


The Kumi-i-ai Churches in Korea are 
the children of the Japanese Congrega- 
tionalist churches in Japan through their 
mission board. In a few years they have 
grown from thirty to one hundred and fifty, 
and have attracted a surprising number of 
prominent people. Organized primarily for 
Japanese, they have been extending to Ko- 
reans, and promise to play an important 
role in healing the breach between the two 
peoples, 


The Nippon Joshi Daigaku, or Japan 
Woman’s University, was, according to 
a writer in the Japan Evangelist, the cre- 


ation of Mr. Naruse, “who had no wife , 


but was married to the Woman’s Univer- 
sity.” He devoted his life to it, and was 
so persistent in his search for funds that 
he came to be called “the dog-tick.” Once 
he found a person whom he considered a 
promising helper and friend of the insti- 
tution he never let him go until he had se- 
cured contributions from him. 


Mr. Vories of the Mustard Seed Mis- 
sion, Japan, is denouncing the codpera- 
tion of rich Japanese in the promotion of 
the coming Sunday School Convention be- 
cause some of these men are patronizers 
of the geisha. “How can we teach our 
Sunday school pupils any positive standards 
of morality by the mere words of our 
mouths so long as the glaring public acts 
of our most prominent occasions are in any 
way linked up with men known by the chil- 
dren and their parents to be utterly at va- 
riance with our teaching?” How, indeed! 


The field - is 
catching the contagion of 
large scale giving. The 
Havana Baptist Temple has only 400 
members, all of whom are poor, yet it 
has already passed the $20,000 mark, 
and hopes to make it $25,000. Some 
of the little mission churches and stations 
in Cuba are giving $2000, others $3000, to 
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the Baptist Mission Fund. The North 
China Baptist Convention is proposing to 
raise $50,000, the Interior China Mission 
$15,000, and the South China Mission 
$250,000. These missions are all connected 
with the Southern Baptist Convention of 
the United States. 

The centenary has stirred Korean Meth- 
odism, too. The goals set were as follows: 
For 1918, Yen 70,000; for 1919, Yen 81,000; 
and for 1920, Yen 97,000. The actual giv- 
ing to date has been: 1917, Yen, 60,489; 
1918, Yen, 75,034; 1919, Yen, 102,629. In 
other words, the goal set by the conference 
has been reached and passed. 


At a series of evangelistic meetings in 
Judson College, Rangoon, Burma, the 
trial of Jesus was reproduced in Burmese 
at the school prayer meeting. The different 
characters in the Gospel narrative were 
represented by students, who gave Scrip- 
tural testimony in Christ’s behalf, the evi- 
dence being summed up by a teacher. 


Some 6000 Christian Sikhs served as 
soldiers in the great war, in addition to 
large numbers who enlisted as transport 
drivers, hospital assistants, laborers, clerks, 
etc. The report of the United Presbyterian 
Mission in India gives some interesting 
accounts of their Christian loyalty. When 
asked to sing on parade in South India 
they struck up, “Christ is the King of 
Glory,” following it with other psalms. 
The reviewing general, well pleased, called 
a subordinate and asked what the songs 
were. 

“The Psalms of David, sir.” 

“No, but those martial songs?” the gen- 
eral asked, and received the same reply, 
much to his astonishment. 

Again when called upon to sing some of 
the songs of the Punjab they sang psalms. 
Their officers insisted on having national 
airs, and the reply was, 

“But these, sirs, are our national songs.” 


The head of the great Presbyterian 
Mission Press in Beirut, Syria, writes: 

“T have sent to London to purchase sup- 
plies of every kind for the Press. It is im- 
possible to tell you what an enormous 


demand there is in these days. We are be- 


sieged from every corner for Arabic school 
books and literature of every kind. Last 
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- week’s mail brought book orders from 


three different towns in Persia, from Bag- 
dad, Busrah, Muscat, Aden, Khartum, six 
different mission centers in Egypt, Singa- 
pore, the Philippines, two public libraries 
in America, three Syrian communities in 
South America, London, Paris, the Bal- 
kans, and Constantinople. 

“The total volumes ordered were upwards 
of 30,000, but we could furnish only a lit- 
tle more than half. More than this, we 
are being besieged from everywhere to 
print new things. The missions of Pales- 
tine are asking us to print for them 36,000 
volumes. Then there is an enormous de- 
mand for dictionaries and language study 
books. We could have sold since July more 
than 5000 copies of the American-English- 
Arabic dictionary. The demand for reli- 
gious literature Bible study books es- 
pecially, is very large.” 


The Inter-Synodical Evangelical Lu- 
theran Orient Mission Society was or- 
ganized by American Lutherans in 1911, 
and the Rev. L. O. Fossum sent out to 
Kurdistan in Persia to work among the 
Kurdish people. In six months Mr. Fos- 
sum was preaching the Gospel in Kurdish. 
He has since then translated the New Tes- 
tament, some Gospel hynins and school 
books into Kurdish. The Kurdish people 
number some four millions. 


The annual report of the United Pres- 
byterian Mission in the Soudan says: 

“One of the interesting centers in Om- 
durman (in eastern Soudan) is the Mu- 
selma quarter. Here in the days of the 
Mahdi were segregated all who had for- 
merly been Christians. During those days 
of fire and sword they became nominal 
Mohammedans to save their lives. They 
or their descendants still reside here to the 
number of about a thousand. Most of them 
have returned to their original faith. It 
does not go much deeper, perhaps, than did 
their Moslem profession, for they are ig- 
norant and untaught, but it does furnish 
an open door for the message. And for 
the first time they are hearing a pure Gos- 
pel. 

“One finds in this quarter much less 
predjudice against their Moslem neighbors 
than amongst most Christians living in the 


midst of Mohammedans. And the Moham- 
medans on their part are less fanatical also. 
The long years of intimate contact have re- 
sulted in a common understanding and 
sympathy. It, would seem to be one of 
God’s wonderful providences that the vir- 
tual captivity and even apostasy of these 
people should now be used as a way of ac- 
cess to the followers of the Mahdi them- 
selves.” 


Pictures were formerly banned in Mo- 
hammedan lands, but opposition to them 
is fading out in such centers as Cairo. In- 
deed, everywhere people are greedy for 
them. The change in opinion is largely the 
work of the movie, which in Egypt pro- 
vides special “harem matinees” for women 
who wish to go veiled. With the growth 
of demand for pictures has grown up a 
mass of cheap and demoralizing illustrated 
literature of the music hall type. _The Nile 
Press has secured the services of a Chris- 
tian artist, Miss Elsie Wood, an accom- 
plished illustrator, to provide the children 
of Egypt with a different illustrated litera- 
ture. Miss Wood had already heard the 
call of Christ'to mission work, and by the 
earnings of her profession had paid the ex- 
penses of training for foreign service at 
Carey Hall, Birmingham. She has now 
gone to Cairo to serve Moslem children in 
this unique way. 


Mission Industrialism is newly illus- 
trated in the work of Messrs. Miller and 
Thompson of Zaria, in Nigeria. Mr. Mil- 
ler tells the story in the Western Equato- 
rial Africa Diocesan Magazine: 

“Lack of sugar was a drawback that 
pressed on all the inhabitants of Nigeria 
during the war. With the help of two ma- 
chines brought from the United States and 
the able services of Rev. W. A. Thompson, 
himself a West Indian, we have started 
quite a big industry, making sugar from 
the native-grown cane, supplying hundreds 
of Europeans and Africans with good 
sugar, sending it by rail, carrier, boat, etc., 
to places as far as 800 miles apart. Our 
object in this, in addition to supplying the 
pressing need of sugar, was to provide an 
industry for our Christian young men by 
which they might supplement their present 
income from farming and seize the oppor- 
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tunity of doing some Christian work. Many 
have learnt the industry. We have two 
branthes, and are starting a small coopera- 
tive society with shares held by African 
Christians.” 


The Dutch Reformed Church of South 
Africa has undertaken to evangelize Ti- 
biland in the Soudan, with an estimated 
population of 600,000. These people are in 
imminent danger of falling into the con- 
trol of Mohammedanism once railways are 
built which will bring in the Moslem trader 
and his goods. 


The island of Fernando Po is almost’ 


all that remains to Spain of its gigantic 
colonial empire of the sixteenth century. 
It is a curious fact that although Spain is 
the most Catholic of nations and the few 
Protestants in the kingdom are obliged to 
fight continuously for any shreds of re- 
ligious toleration, the population of this 
African island is predominatingly Protes- 
tant and lives in comparative religious 
peace. The black natives number some 
22,000, and have been evangelized by Eng- 
lish Methodist missions operating from 
Sierra Leone and Monrovia. Rome has its 
missions, too, Sons of the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary, Conceptionist Brothers, 
and other priests with similarly perverse 
names, but they seem to have gotten little 
hold on the people. 


The Missionary Physician. Dr. W. H. 
Leslie of the American Baptist Mission on 
the Congo writes: “On reviewing the work 
of the past year it seems as if 50 per 
cent of my time and energy had been spent 
in the effort to hold the immediate field 
against the encroachments of the Jesuits. 
As these sowers of tares were coming into 
the villages within an hour or two of the 
stations and putting insolent boys to teach 


their doctrines and warn the people against 


us and the Gospel, it seemed that there was 
nothing to do but to push out and occupy 
the most important villages in the district. 
So we have built schoolhouses in fourteen 
more villages this year, and tried to occupy 
them as best we could with the Christian 
schoolboys from here. Several hundred 
children were gathered into these schools.” 

“The policy pursued by the Roman Cath- 
olics,” writes Dr, Franklin, “is hardly sur- 


‘afraid of them. 
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prising in view of the Encyclical issued at - 
the beginning of Congo missions by the 
College of the Propaganda at Rome, which 
directs that heretics are to be followed 
up and their efforts harassed and de- 
stroyed.” A Catholic map of the Congo 
has been prepared on which is marked out 
the areas allotted to the different Catholic 
societies,—the White Fathers, the Jesuits 
and so on. The government is finding it 
dificult to hold in check their aggressive 
intolerance. 


“The great mass movement in the 
western section of the Gold Coast,” 
writes an English Methodist, “is largely 
the work of a Kroo man, the prophet Har- 
ris. The strongholds that resisted the mis- . 
sionaries for scores of years opened, up like 
magic under the guidance of one who in 
England would probably have been detained 
in an asylum. God has used that strange 
zealot, with his weird, distorted fragmen- 
tary Gospel, to deliver countless people 
from the chains of fetichism. The history 
of the work in that district for the last five 
years is ample proof that the deliverance 
is real. The extension of our church there 
as elsewhere is apparfently limited only by. 
the small number of our workers.” 


The Abyssinians are anxious to have 
foreigners in their midst, yet they are 
Dr. T. A. Lambie of the 
United Presbyterian Mission has been in- 
vited to do medical work among them. 
One of the leading chiefs has said to him: 

“T personally should like to have you 
start schools and churches in western Ab- 
yssinia, but you must obtain’ permission 
from the capital. But I can and will per- 
mit you to do medical work.” 

To which Dr. Lambie replied: “I want 
you to understand clearly that I am here 
to preach Christ, and if you in any way 
prevent this I cannot stay. I intend in the 
hospital which you promise to build me to 
teach the patients the Bible and pray with 
them. Do you agree?” 

“You are chief in your own house,” came 
the reply, “and if you wish to do so no one 
will prevent you. What I mean is that I 
cannot give you permission to build a 
church with a bell on it unless you get per- 


‘mission from the capital.” 


The chief in addition to building the hos- 
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Indians in the Interior of South America. 


By courtesy of The Neglected Continent 


pital promises to provide it with all the na- 
tive produce required to feed the patients 
and with all medicines. The region where 
Dr. Lambie is working is thickly populated, 
extraordinarily beautiful in mountain sten- 
ery, mild and salubrious in climate, and 
abounding in fruits and berries. 


Mr. John Hay of the South American 
Mission is pioneering among new tribes. 
He writes: 

“Wespent forty days on the journey from 

‘ Cuyaba to the Indian villages of San Lo- 
renco, 500 miles by muleback and the rest 
by canoe. The Bororos are much more de- 
graded than the Lenguas were when we 
started among them. The women are bold, 
and the men go about naked, and certain 
methods of decorating their bodies make 
their nakedness more revolting. We are 
quite convinced that we should lose no time 
in beginning work among them. We saw 
upwards of 700 Indians, and estimate 
3000 or more in the district. Syphilis is 
rampant among them: we saw pitiable evi- 
dences of it in every village that we visited. 


The disease got in when the government 
quartered a company of Brazilian soldiers 
among them. The officials look on it as 
one of the white man’s diseases, and an in- 
evitable accompaniment of civilization.” 


The Tereno Indians of Brazil have 
been evangelized for six years by Mr. 
Henry Howard. When he first reached 
their country he found them drunken, lazy, 
brutal, illiterate, immoral, diseased, with- 
out God and without hope. During these 
years he has met with opposition from a 
corrupt Romanism, opposition from un- 
scrupulous, drinkselling traders whose ob- 
ject is to sell the cheapest article at the 
highest price and to thus rob the Indians, 
opposition from native cattle dealers who 
keep their Indian brethren in a condition 
of slavery. Yet on leaving for a furlough, 
Mr. Howard can now report 100 converts, 
eight of whom have become preachers, a 
day-school with fifty-eight scholars, drunk- 
ards now sober, immoral men clean-minded 
and God-fearing, weak-charactered youths 
staunch preachers of the Gospel. 


EDITORIAL. 


For the Prayer Meeting. 


A request for material to use in prayer 
meetings reached our desk recently. What 
better material can be offered than is found 
in Dr. Gardner’s “Bible Notes for Daily 
Devotions”? Turn to his expositions of 
Timothy and Titus in this issue, if you 
are not in the habit of doing so, and you 
will find any quantity of stimulating sug- 
gestions right out of the Bible itself. 

And the, prayers—they too are helping 
many in the practice of prayer. 


New York Public Library Readers. 


New York can hardly be called a typical 
American city—is there any such type?— 
but the whole country is interested in what 
happens in New York. The annual report 
of the director of its Public Library reveals 
something of the reading habits of its 
cosmopolitan population. 

Readers to the number of 892,298 were 
recorded as using 2,244,452 volumes in the 
Central Building in 1919, not counting 
books used without making application, 
while 9,892,648 volumes were issued from 
the various branches for use at home. 
These figures show large increases over 
1918, and are claimed by the director to 
represent seven times the number of read- 
ers in the British Museum, the largest ref- 
erence library in the world. 

The war made no great changes in the 
kind of books called for. Literature re- 
mained the most popular subject, with 
economics next in demand and rapidly in- 
creasing in demand. The revival of spir- 
itism stimulated the call for books on psy- 
chology, immortality, and kindred themes. 
Religious books have shown a steady de- 
cline since 1917—only 3.43 per cent in 1919 
of the total used. é 

A Jewish division was established in the 
library twenty-three years ago. The direc- 
tor says 1919 was a lean year for Jewish 
literature. Jewish authors have for some 
time been enlisted in the service of the 
Zionist cause and are writing about that 
movement. 

Mention is made of an ambitious new 
Hebrew literary monthly, Miklat, which is 
subsidized by a Russian merchant devoted 


to the revival of the Hebrew language 
and to the development of its literature. 
He has founded a publishing house in New 
York, with a branch in Warsaw where 
Hebrew translations of world classics are 
being issued. 

Yiddish publications in this country, both 
original and translated, are increasing, and 
Yiddish readers and students are also in- 
creasing—contrary to expectations, as it 
was supposed that Yiddish would disappear 
as a living language in the United States. 
The rise of democracy and the awakening 
of the labor classes in Eastern Europe are 
supposed to have given it the new life. 

Over a hundred volumes dealing wath 
the Anglo-Israelite theory are on the 
shelves. “In the prophecies the United 
States is seen in the guise of the tribe of 
Manasseh, and a reference is found even 
to the American eagle in Ezekiel 17:3. 
Like other theorists in the various domains 
of thought who are now busily engaged in 
adjusting their antebellum doctrines to the 
events and results of the war, some stray 
Anglo-Israelites will now and then visit 
the library to grapple with the task of re- 
interpreting the biblical prophecies so as to 
fit Great Britain’s recent vicissitudes. This 
theory has found more followers and pro- 
duced more expositors than the kindred 
theory of the identity of the North Ameri- 
can Indians with the Ten Tribes. 

“There is but one step from Anglo- 
Israelism to another peculiar class of litera- 
ture which may be mentioned. In nu- 
merous publications there are attempts to 
show that the Hebrew prophets predicted 
the world war, as well as its minutest op- 
erations and its final outcome. Eighty- 
two titles of such books and articles are 
listed in the public catalog.” 


Books for Everybody. 


One of the godsends to our menin France 
and Germany was the supply of reading 
matter. Seven million books were placed 
at the disposal of the troops here and over- 
seas by the American Library Association 
alone. 

. This Association has now embarked on 
a reading campaign to cover the entire 
nation, hoping to make books accessible to 


Editorial. 


those living in the small- 
est communities. Tech- 
nical -libraries will be 
established in factories, 
standard books dealing 
with American ideals 
and traditions will be 
printed in foreign lan- 
guages, books for the 
blind will be printed in 
_ Braille type. 

~ It is an opportunity 
for the better elements 
throughout our land to 
cooperate in a form of 
service which can _ in- 
spire the young and comfort the old, and 
which can be made tributary to the larger 
work of the church. 


American Library 
Association 


Keep the Heart Fires Burning. 


Otherwise the church will sense the wan- 
ing passion. Spiritual temperature is im- 
perative for a revival. We must have 
enough spiritual passion to keep our own 
hearts aglow, and still have enough to 
spare to kindle the cold souls of the major- 
ity of our members. We need a new spirit, 
not a new spasm. 

Robert Murray McCheyne died at twenty- 
nine, but all Scotland felt the warmth of 
his radiant life. Some years ago a man 
went to Dundee, where McCheyne had 
lived and preached. On arriving at the 
manse, the traveler knocked at the door, 
and the same sexton who-had served during 
McCheyne’s pastorate opened the door. 
The traveler was led by the sexton into 
McCheyne’s study, where his books were 
still on the table. 

“Sit down here,” said the sexton, taking 
him up to the chair in which McCheyne 
worked. “Now put your elbows down on 
the table,” and he put his elbows down. 
“Now put your face down in your hands,” 
and he put his face in his hands. “Now,” 
he continued, “let the tears fall. That was 
the way my pastor used to do.” 

Then the traveler was taken into the 
church and up into the pulpit where Mc- 
Cheyne had preached, and the sexton said: 

“Put your elbows down on the pulpit,” 
and he put his elbows down. “Now put 
your face in your hands,” and he put his 
face in his hands. “Now,” said the old 
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sexton, “let the tears fall. That was the 
way the pastor used to do.” 

No wonder Dundee was stirred! No 
marvel that Scotland was moved! Was. 
not that the way my Master used to do? 
Did He not let the tears fall over Jeru- 
salem? McCheyne kept the heart fires 
burning—they were never banked. Our 
Lord’s enemies tried to stamp out the fire 
on Calvary. As they stamped on it they 
spread it. Pentecost came. Pentecost con- 
tinues. Pentecost conquers. No tongues 
of fire on our heads—the fires must burn 
in our hearts! We must keep the heart 
fires burning.—Theodore S. Henderson, 
IBS ID). 


How He Got the Best of the Plumber. 


A Christian physician, located in one of 
the suburbs of Greater New York, took 
in some house patients. and nurses to help 
pay expenses. He had two little children 
at a ‘troublesome age. In the midst of 
manifold trials and difficulties, the water 
pipes in his house burst one cold night. 
He was obliged to call in a plumber, who 
proved to be a rude, cursing man, though 
an efficient mechanic. He began with his 
usual cursing and rudeness, and was always 
met by the smiles, quietness and gentle- 
manliness of the doctor. His perception of 
the inside workings of this home was a 
revelation to him. 

When the work was done the doctor 
asked for his bill. The plumber answered: 

“I ain’t got a ‘bill against you, doctor. I 
have enjoyed this job, and I don’t want to 
be paid for it.” 

“Why, what do you mean?” 

“Well,” answered the mechanic, “yours 
is the first place I have ever been where 
everybody seems to live as if they believed 
what the Bible and the ministers keep say- 
ing. I ain’t going to be a worse man for 
this job. If you are sensitive about this 
bill, you can take it out when my children 
have the measles. You have got the best 
of me, but not the way most people get 
the best of their plumbers.”—Contributed. 


Stop Criticising! 

The outward organization and money- 
raising’ features of the Interchurch World 
Movement have received undue emphasis 
and publicity. Are you familiar with the 
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activities of the Life Work and Spiritual 
Resources departments of this enterprise? 
The former has to do with individual 
guidance and consecration, the latter with 
prayer and faith, worship in the home, 
Bible reading and evangelism. They are 
in the hands of good leaders. 

Of course people differ in their judgment 
and convictions,—how it reminds us of the 
experience of the Y. M. C. A. in the war !— 
but let us quit criticising and take hold in 
that part of the united effort which appeals 
to us. There is room for every type of 
temperament and training. There is un- 
limited need of. prayer, whether we asso- 
ciate ourselves with the movement or not. 


Proportionate Giving. 


What proportion of my income shall I 
give to Christian and philanthropic causes? 

A distinction may properly be made be- 
tween three classes of receipts: regular 
income, interest, gifts. 

1. Of the regular income, nothing less 
than the tenth should be thought of as the 
starting point, unless in very exceptional 
circumstances. It is the Scriptural sug- 
gestion. 

2. Interest is earned seven days in the 
week. At least one seventh of it should 
be given to God. 

3. Gifts are usually unlooked for, and 
should be occasions of special gratitude. 
We can afford to be liberal with God in 
view of such loving provision for our com- 
fort. Therefore, let us value our presents 
and give not less than a fifth. 

In all of these cases, the proportion 
mentioned is regarded as a starting point. 
The grace of giving, if genuine, must grow, 
and the proportion will grow. Moreover, 
the proportion for a poor man is not ad- 
equate for a rich man. With large means 
the proportion should be enlarged. 

Most important, the sums set aside (reg- 
ularly, if possible, on the first day of the 
week) should be consecrated and followed 
up with prayer. A most precious memory 
of mine is the gathering of the household 
aiter the Sabbath morning services, rev- 
‘ erently placing the weekly amount in the 
“Lord’s Box” and then engaging in a 
prayer of consecration participated in by 
each member of the family. Some of the 
childish prayers uttered upon those occa- 
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sions were most pertinent and touching. 
Not one of the children but is now honor- 
ing the training —Contributed. 


' A Grave in the Jungle. 


In a bit of sparse and forlorn jungle on 
the outskirts of the city of Lakon Lam- 
pang, near the yellow, winding waters of 
the Me Wang River in northern Siam, we 
stood beside a lonely grave. It was marked 
by no stone or proper monument. A 
plain, low, brick platform alone covered 
the resting place of Jonathan Wilson, the 
sweet singer of the songs of Israel to the 
Lao people. For more than half a century 
he had worked, first at Chiengmai and then 
at Lakon, speaking gently of Christ to 
those who did not know Him, teaching in 
the faith those whom it was. given him to 
win to the Saviour, but delighting most of 
all in the plain home that he built, looking 
across the river to the city, to translate the 
great hymns of the church into simple and 
beautiful Lao and to give a pure music, 
fragrant with the sweetness of his own 
character, to the church in northern Siam. 
At his death, he charged his fellow-mission- 
aries that they were not to bury him in a 
little European cemetery beside the hos- 
pital, but lay him in the jungle among the 
native Christians, and leave him there 


‘among the simple folk he loved, until in 


the resurrection the Lord of life should 
call, and Jonathan Wilson in the midst of 
his flock should rise and go to meet Him. 
—Robert E. Speer, D. D. 


A Sunday School Apostle. 


What name is best known in the Sunday 
school annals of this country? Is it not 
Peloubet? 

When the uniform lesson system came 
into being in 1873, a demand arose for 
helps for teachers and scholars. Francis 
Nathan Peloubet set about preparing a” 
practical commentary, and in 1875 his first 
volume of “Select Notes” appeared. For 
forty-five years this ministry has been 
maintained without break, with offshoots 
in the shape of quarterlies, hymn books 
and specialized volumes. 

Dr. Peloubet was able to combine ad- 
equate scholarship with practical value and 
spirituality in his “Notes.” His work has 
been of incalculable service to millions of 
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Dr. PELOUBET. 


teachers and scholars over this long period 
of years. We honor his memory, and re- 
joice that he lived to the ripe age of eighty- 
eight to enjoy the well-merited reward of 
his labors. 
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Sunday School Lesson Helps. 


When Dr. F. B. Meyer intimated that 
after having contributed articles on the In- 
ternational Sunday School lessons to this 
magazine for twenty years he felt he might 
be relieved, there was nothing to do but 
submit. Meanwhile we thought there was 
need to promote exegesis and archeological 
study, but how find room, with all the 
other regular departments mortgaging our 
limited space? Putting the two together, 
we introduced Exegetical Notes and Arch- 
eological Notes in the space formerly given 
to the Sunday School lessons. 

And what has happened? Hardly a day 
goes by without letters reaching us from 
the ends of the earth, saying how the Sun- 
day School lesson helps are missed! Eyi- 
dently these were used more widely than 
was realized, and appealed to a large con- 
stituency. 

We are therefore planning to resume the 
lesson helps in October. Further details 
will be announced later. 


FUNDAMENTAL REQUIREMENTS OF A GOOD 


SCHOOL. 


What factors should determine your choice of the school to which 
you would send your son or daughter? What kind of a school would 
you like it to be? Last month we heard from Philip E. Howard, mana- 
ger The Sunday School Times. Our July issue will give shorter answers 
from William Jennings Bryan, Mrs. Helen Barrett Montgomery, Ar- 
thur S. Johnson, A. A. Hyde, Rev. Charles R. Erdman, D. D., Rev. John 
Edgar Park, D. D., Rev. John Timothy Stone, D. D. The Symposium 
will be continued in August.—Editor. 


SECOND ARTICLE: WHERE SHALL I SEND MY DAUGHTER 
TO SCHOOL? 


Mrs. Henry W. Peabody. 


It is such a responsibility—this of par- 
ents. If we could only experiment with 
any hope of another chance! But our fail- 
ures must stand, and it behooves us to con- 
sider carefully these lives entrusted to us, 
and to study diligently the aids to develop- 
ment. 

To-day, with the widely differing ideas 
regarding education, the conscientious par- 
ent is bewildered. It was so much simpler 


in our generation,—I speak as a grand- 
mother. The public was not then educated 
in principles of education or child psy- 
chology. Children went merrily to school, 
breathing in their share of germs, drinking 
them eagerly from a common tin cup; were 
disciplined when lazy, disobedient or back- 
ward, with no reference to the Binet test, 
adenoids, eyesight or dentistry. In spite 
of these handicaps, here we are, having 
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done our bit. We are none the less eager, 
however, to guarantee the rising genera- 
tion all the assistance that their day de- 
mands.., 

What do I ask for these little grand- 
daughters of mine, who must soon have 
their fate decided? 

They may continue in the environment of 
home and plunge into the melting pot of 
the public school. This is not so bad an 
experience, as Professor Dallas Lore Sharp 
has shown in a recent number of the At- 
lantic Monthly. They may attend the pri- 
vate day school, often inferior intellectually, 
though superior socially. They may, and 
under the circumstances probably will, be 
entered in a preparatory school. Their col- 
lege was settled long ago,—when Frances 
was a day old and Marguerite even 
younger. But college matters not nearly so 
much as these formative years before col- 
lege, the time for forming habits, for mak- 
ing friendships, for idealizing people, and 
above all for building character. 

What is the irreducible minimum of re- 
quirements? Here is a list on which some 
of us can unite. 

High moral and religious principles. Not 
the old rigid régime of the Puritans based 
on “Thou shalt not,” but modern, attractive 
applied Christianity, which must be recog- 
nized, both in the life of the school and its 
leaders, in order to be acceptable to stu- 
dents. Character is the first product. 

Health is the next requirement, not 
health of body alone, for we have learned 
that we cannot have a sound body without 
a healthy mind and a free spirit. To this 
end, place the school in the country, re- 
moved from the excitement of city life, 
with its movies, dances and ingenious ex- 
travagances of time and money. There 
must be diversion and enjoyment. Let it 
be under the best conditions, and of such 
simple type that a wholesome appetite for 
pleasure is not ruined before one has 
reached maturity. An acquaintance with 
plants, trees, birds, stars and rocks will pro- 
vide lifelong entertainment and joy. 

Let us put habits of industry next, for to 
learn the value of time is one of the great- 
est essays in conservation. There is a loss 
in removing children from home and the 
responsibilities of home life, which should 
be considered. in planning the school 
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routine. To learn to work with one’s 
hands, quickly and efficiently, is becoming 
more and more necessary for young 
women. With the changes in labor condi- 
tions they are likely to have to do many 
things which the faithful Marys and Bridg- 
ets and Hannahs have done for us in the 
past. Some study of domestic science with 
practical application in the routine of 
school life is of advantage in later domes- 
tic life, and aids in the formation of habits 
of mental industry. Lazy thinking is a 
fault of girls which cannot be corrected 
easily in later years. Activities that help 
to codrdinate brain and hand help toward 
all-round development. 

To these very practical requirements we 
would add explicit and definite training in 
sympathy, courtesy, unselfishness. 

How may we hope to secure such vir- 
tues? They will depend on the type and 
tradition of the school and very largely on 
the teachers and the group of students at- 
tracted by a common need and desire. 

There have been certain schools in Eng- 
land and America which have meant more 
to the well-being of the nation than we can 
estimate. England looks back to Rugby 
and Eton and Harrow’ for a long line of 
great men who by courage, initiative and a 
high sense of honor have made England a 
world empire. Less famous, but equally 
important to the history of America, have 
been some of her schools. It is of infinite 
value that a school have great and good 
traditions, that it stand for something def- 
inite and fine and complete. A school that 
emphasizes religious or sectarian teaching 
but fits badly for college and for life is not 
the one to seek. You would hesitate even 
more to select anirreligious school with low 
moral standards, even though it were fa- 
mous for passing students into leading col- 
leges. 

More thought has been given in all 
countries to the schools for boys than for 
girls, and for that reason we search more 
anxiously for the right type of school when 
we select for our daughters. 

Sympathetic teachers are essential to a 
truly successful school for girls. This does 
not mean the type of sentimentalist who 
encourages crushes, but a fine spirit, who 
will never stoop to be cruel or sarcastic or 
exacting, a person, in short, with imagina- 
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tion. A true teacher will see in divergent 
personalities the strong points and the 
weak. She will tone down the overambi- 
tious and tone up those lacking in ambition. 
Teachers of girls should be perfectly nor- 
mal, with common sense underlying keen 
appreciation of the sensitiveness of the shy, 
timid girl or the aggressive qualities of the 
born leader. Girls imitate the teacher’s 
voice and manner and style in dress. The 
things she teaches unconsciously are of 
vast importance. It is not difficult to give 
out lessons and correct examination papers, 
but to take the capacity for joy out of 
young life is a grievous thing, to lead into 
new channels of delight and usefulness is 
glorious. 

When Marguerite and Lucy and Frances 
come to spend their vacations with us, what 
may we hope to find after their training in 
preparatory schools? They are all quite 
different in temperament and tastes. Is it 
too much to expect some regard for neat- 
ness in dress, and in the care of their 
rooms? If the room of the ordinary col- 
lege girl is a type of her mind she fre- 
quently represents disorderly thinking. In 
a popular boarding school in the East, girls 
who have been unfortunate in coming from 
homes of wealth where nothing was re- 
quired of them have found the regulations 
of the school in this respect unyielding. 
Every girl is required to keep her room in 
order. Education is supposed to do some- 
thing of this sort for the mind and save it 
from being disorderly and scattering. 

I should like Marguerite and Lucy and 
Frances to have well-modulated voices and 
pleasant, unaffected manners. In the old 
school of Winchester, England, is the fa- 
mous motto, “Manners makyeth man.” 
One covets for American homes and 
society gentleness and grace as well as 
the sterner virtues of efficiency and dash. 
I should like my girls to love the right kind 
of books, to be able to converse without 
gossip, to have a keen sense of humor of 
the finer sort. I am not especially anxious 
that they reverence my gray hairs, but I 
should like to be able to reverence their 
purity and loveliness and idealism, and to 
think with them the “long, long thoughts 
of youth.” 

I want them to find real friends in their 
school. To us who have kept step from 
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childhood to old age with certain congenial 
friends this seems of supreme importance. 
Besides their contemporaries I should like 
to count these girls as friends of mine, 
who enjoy the things that I enjoy, who 
walk in my garden of life, and know and 
appreciate the best that grows there. I 
should be dreadfully bored if they had no 
resources in themselves, but must have 
movies or boys or automobiles continuously 
to be contented. I should like them, while 
they are with me, to think considerately of 
the maids, to be interested—not too pat- 
ronizingly—in the guests who come to 
my home and whom I feel it an honor to 
entertain. I should rejoice if they were 
able to mend their clothes and keep them- 
selves tidy in an old-fashioned way, which 
does not involve powdering their noses or 
considering themselves in vanity glasses. 
I should like them to be vivacious and at- 
tractive socially without swearing, or using 
slang, or singing music hall trash, or smok- 
ing cigarettes, or wearing indecent clothes, 
or impossible shoes. 

Naturally I should wish them to pass 
their examinations, to study their Bibles, 
to keep the commandments and to take 
their place in the church and church work 
as naturally and happily as in their homes. 
It would be disappointing to find they were 
thinking only of what they could get out 
of life and people, and not of what they 
could give. I should pray that they might 
have community spirit, and national and in- 
ternational vision. Some schools seem to 
cultivate chiefly an ambition to be first in 
athletics, and prominent in social life or in 
the politics of the school—not altogether 
wholesome aims! I should like best the 
school which would send the girls back to 
their homes, or to college, modest, whole- 
some, unselfish, with intellects developed 
normally, ‘with good average standing in 
their studies, with appreciation of music, 
art and literature, with a high ambition to 
be useful, and the ability to make happy 
and to be happy, which is its sequence. 

In the final examination papers I should 
mark first, for Christian character; second, 
for right habits of study and industry; 
third, for unselfish adaptability to other 
people and a desire to help those in need; 
and last, for high intellectual attainments, 

Can you direct me to such a school? 


THE NEW VISION.* 


Rev. Len G. Broughton, D. D. 


Be not drunk with wine, wherein is ex- 
cess; but be filled with the Spirit; speaking 
to yourselves in psalms and hymns and 
spiritual songs, singing and making mel- 
ody in your heart to the Lord; giving 
thanks always for all things unto God and 
the Father in the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Eph. v. 18-20. 

The Epistle to the Ephesians is divided 
into two parts. The first three chapters 
give us the nature of the Christian life, or 
sainthood. The remaining three chapters 
give us the privileges of the Christian life. 
My text is taken from the second division, 
where we find outlined in part the privi- 
leges of the Christian life: “Be not drunk 
with wine, wherein is excess (or riot) ; but 
be filled with the Spirit.” 

This is a command, “Be filled with the 
Spirit.” Also, it is a command to the 
Christian Church. Paul is here address- 
ing himself primarily to the Christians at 
Ephesus, members of this Ephesian Church. 
They were already saved; they had ac- 
cepted Jesus Christ in His atoning work 
upon the Cross, and therefore they were 
what we call Christians. But the Apostle 
realized that there was another equipment 
that they needed; they needed to surren- 
der themselves to the Holy Spirit with that 
same definiteness that characterized their 
surrender to Christ on the Cross when 
they were saved, and by this surrender 
they would be filled, possessed with the 
Spirit. 

We do well to remember that the dis- 
ciples themselves had to have this equip- 
ment for the service that they were to:ren- 
der to the world in the name of Jesus. 
We go back to Luke xxiv. 49,:and there 
Jesus commands His disciples to “tarry 
ye in... . Jerusalem, until ye be endued 
with power from on high.” These disciples 
were saved men before this. Jesus Him- 
self had said, “Ye are clean (saved) save 
one.’ When Jesus pronounces one clean 
we may rest assured that he is saved. 
They were saved by looking forward with 
the best light that they had to what was to 
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take place in their behalf on Calvary. They 
had received Jesus with all the light that 
they had. It was a very imperfect light, 
but it was all that they had. 

Now, Jesus wanted to bring them to the 
realization of what. they were, and equip 
them for their own living in this world of 
perplexity, sin and difficulty. And He 
wanted, moreover, to equip them with 
power for the great work that they were 
to do in making disciples of the children 
of men. It was a great responsibility that 
they had soon to take up. He could not 
go away and leave them to grapple with 
the problems of such a service, without 
equipping them with the very highest pos- 
sible equipment for the work that they 
were to do. Hence He said, “Tarry ye in 
.... Jerusalem, until ye be endued with 
power from on high.” j 

The power that they were to receive was 
subsequent to their cleansing. I do not 
say that it is the necessary order. One may 
be equipped with the Spirit at the time of 
his conversion; but ordinarily he is not, be- 
cause he is not taught. But here we find 
that it was so; and as we read the story 
of the early Church, we find that it con- 
tinued to be so. Even here in the Epistle 
to the Ephesians, we find the Apostle 
regarding it as so. He commands these 
Christian men and women of the Church 
at Ephesus to “be filled with the Spirit.” 

It is interesting to observe that the ex- 


perience of the filling of the Spirit is here 


put into contrast with drunkenness. “Be 
not drunk with wine, wherein is excess; 
but be filled with the Spirit.” This at first 
seems strange, but when we study it care- 
fully, I think we will find that the Apostle 
is using a splendid illustration to set forth 
a very essential teaching. The drunken 
man is in every way-an unnatural man 
—a man apart from the world. You know 
this if you have ever seen a drunken man. 
He is unnatural first of all in what he sees. 
He sees what nobody else in the world sees. 
I have known him to see snakes when there 
are no snakes; monkeys when there are no 
monkeys; devils—I started to say, when 
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there were no devils but certainly when 
no one else saw them: 

A drunken man is also unnatural in what 
he hears. He hears sounds that nobody 
else does. He is unnatural, too, in what 
he feels. “A drunken man fancies himself 
to be rich when he is poor. You have seen 
him lift his head in the midst of poverty 
and declare himself to be abundantly rich. 

A drunken man is unnatural in his walk. 
He does not walk like anyone else. He 
moves entirely apart from the ordinary 
walk of life. He is altogether out of line 
with all regular, prescribed forms, rules, 
and regulations for the government of the 
world. He must be so; his mind is over- 
stimulated and everything that comes to 
him is in an unnatural fashion. 


Now remember again the words of the. 


text, “Be not drunk with wine, wherein is 
excess; but be filled with the Spirit.” There 
is “excess” in the Spirit-filled man’s ex- 
perience. He is different from other 
people. He must be different from other 
people. He is possessed with a power that 
other people know nothing about. He is 
mastered from above, while other people 
are mastered from beneath; he is to the 
world an unnatural man, and lives an un- 
natural life, moves in unnatural circles 
from the point of view of the philosophy 
of men. 

He is unnatural in what he sees. The 
man under control of the Spirit sees things 
that the non-Spirit-controlled man by his 
side does not see. That man by his side 
may be a Christian, as we speak of one, but 
he may not see the things that the Spirit- 
possessed man sees. He sees only through 
natural eyes; whereas the Spirit-filled and 
controlled mind sees through spiritual eyes 
» that have been opened by the Holy Spirit. 
He sees opportunity where the non-Spirit- 
filled man does not. This sometimes re- 
sults in trouble. In the same Church we 
will have a man who has surrendered him- 
self humbly, meekly, reverently, trustfully 
to the Spirit, to be guided by Him in all the 
things that he does. And there is a man 
who is saved and who perhaps has a su- 
perior wisdom of the world but who has 
not this Spirit equipment. They come to- 
gether for the working out of the plans of 
the Church. The Spirit-filled man sees op- 
portunity for the Church that the other 
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man does not see. This ofttimes leads to 
trouble, which makes it hard for the min- 
ister in charge. If he is a wise man, he 
will spiritually preside over those dif- 
ferences, and do his best patiently to bring 
about harmony. The man with worldly 
wisdom, and relying upon it, must be 
brought to the place where he can see 
through the eyes of the Spirit. But it can 
only be done by spiritual power. 

The Spirit-filled man is also the man who 
hears spiritual things. Man, by his natural 
ear, hears all sorts of things in the world. 
He hears gossip and gabble. The man 
who has surrendered himself definitely, 
wholly to the Spirit, and is endeavoring to 
live under His control will hear the oppo- 
site. He will hear groans where other 
people will hear laughter and nonsense. 
He will hear crying where others hear no 
crying. He will hear heart throbs about 
him that no one else hears,—heart throbs 
across the street, across the city, across 
the Continent, across the globe, and they 
will make their everlasting impression upon 
him. Oh! thank God, too, he will hear 
laughter. Do not think that the Spirit- 
filled soul only hears sobs and sighing; he 
hears them, but back of them he hears the 
music of angel harps. 

And surely. this is needed in these days, 
these terribly trying days. How we do 
need it! How we need it for our own 
faith, and that we may give faith to the 
world; for if faith is to come, it must 
come through the Church of Christ! We 
are here for that business. We are the 
“light of the world,” and we are to so in- 
struct the world as to enable it to sing and 
laugh in the midst of its sorrow. 

Then again, the Spirit-filled man does 
unnatural things. If you go back to the 
day of Pentecost you will see that it was 
true then. The Pentecostal occasion was 
an unnatural one from beginning to end. 
There was not a philosopher in Jerusalem 
that could explain it. And so it will be to- 
day. The Spirit-filled Church will ever be a 
question mark to the world, with all its 
wisdom. 

Finally, the Spirit-filled man moves en- 
tirely apart from the ordinary. He is out 
of line with the regular prescribed forms 
of life. Jesus Himself shows that. See 
how unnatural His life was,—or, let me 
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put it another way,—how very supernat- 
ural His life was. They rushed to Him 
on one occasion and proposed to make Him 
King. The natural thing for Him to have 
done would have been to accept the king- 
ship. But He refused, because He was 
here to set up a kingdom of a different 
sort,—a kingdom apart from the natural 
order. 

Elisabeth, as we are told, was filled with 
the Spirit and she heard the voice of Di- 
vine salutation. Nobody else heard it. 

Zacharias was filled with the Spirit and 
he prophesied the mission and ministry of 
John the Baptist. Nobody else did it, be- 
cause nobody else saw it. 

Peter was filled with the Spirit, and 
healed the impotent man at the gate of the 
Temple, and was given superhuman bold- 
ness to preach the Resurrection of Jesus 
to a people that clamored for His life. 

Paul was filled with the Spirit we are 
told, and denounced Elymas the sorcerer 
as being a child of the devil and the en- 
emy of righteousness; and then caused 
blindness to settle upon his eyes so that he 
had to be led by the hand like other blind 
men. 

Jesus, again let me say, was filled with 
the Spirit, and by the Spirit “led up... . 

“into the wilderness to be tempted of the 
devil,’—the last thing that you would 
have expected the Spirit to do. Natural 
reasoning would never have had the Spirit 
lead Him into the place of temptation; 
but it was so in the case of Jesus. 

The disciples were filled with the Spirit 
and spoke in other tongues. Stephen was 
filled with the Spirit, and “looked up sted- 
fastly into heaven, and saw the glory of 
God, and Jesus standing on the right hand 
of God.” No one else but Stephen saw it. 
t is said of Stephen that he was “filled 
with the Spirit, and saw.” 

John was filled with the Spirit, and saw 
beyond the veil that separated the main- 
land of time from the great sea of eter- 
nity. He saw the mysteries and wonders 
of the heavenly world. No one else saw 
it. It has always been so with Spirit- 
filled men. 

There is a story told of a number of 
monks who lived in a monastery. They 
were very devout men, but they could not 
sing. They could go through with the 


service, but it was not what they called 
singing. Finally, one day a visiting monk 
came, and asked to remain with them over- 
night, and they gladly gave him permission 
to do so. After he had been there a little 
while, they found that he was a most won- 
derful singer, and so they turned over the 
singing of the service in the chapel, to him, 
and he sang most wonderfully. That 
night, it is said, an angel visited one of 
the monks in a dream, and said to him, 
“Why was there no music in your chapel 
service to-night?” 

“Oh,” said the monk, “music! it is the 
first time in our lives that there has been 
any real music in our chapel service. We 
never could sing—and to-night we had an 
expert.” 

Whereupon the angel said: “We never 
heard it in heaven. There seemed to be 
an entire absence of music, to us, during 
your service.” Ah! it takes more than art 
to make what heaven calls Music. 

So the Apostle here in our text reminds 
these Ephesian Christians that when they 
are “filled with the Spirit,” they will make 
music. How? With their lips, with their 
throats? No! but “in their hearts.” They 
will sing psalms and make melodies in 
their hearts to God. That is the music 
that the angels regard as worship, and 
that comes to us when we are possessed 
by the Spirit. God fill us with His Spirit! 


The world’s great need to-day is a real 
revival of Christianity. You can protect 
civilization by law. You must reform it 
by love—one man at a time—Henry van 
Dyke. 


It goes without saying that I am a firm 
believer in the fact that in a strong reli- 
gious sentiment lies the firmest foundation 
for the preservation of our civilization. 


-—Charles M. Schwab. 


The Congregational Church of Rutland, 
Vermont, of which Rev. George A. Buttrick 
is pastor, gathered up the fruitage of. its 
work at a communion service on the eve- 
ning of Good Friday last. Forty persons 
were received into membership on confes- 
sion of their faith, three on reaffirmation 
of their faith, and eighteen by letter at 
this solemn service. 


THE LONELINESS OF MID-LIFE.* 


Rev. Harris E. Kirk, D. D. 


I looked on my right hand, and beheld, 
but there was no man that would know me: 
refuge failed me; no man cared for my 
soul, Psalm 142: 4. 

The human heart never votes unan- 
imously on any subject. Our conscious 
life is very largely made up of a debate 
that is going on between dissimilar elements 
of our nature. Sometimes it is an argu- 
ment between our spiritual side and our 
fleshly side, but more often it is an argu- 
ment between the element in man that wills 
and purposes and thinks on the one side, 
and the element that feels and is easily im- 
pressed. Curiously enough we find this 
distinction in the Old Testament, and espe- 
cially prominent in the Psalms. 

Many of the psalms are really a man’s 
conversations with himself, especially con- 
versations into which he gradually but 
surely brings the Lord. Often this debate 
goes on between what he calls his soul and 
what he calls his spirit. By the spirit the 
psalmist means the fighting, achieving, vig- 
orous, volitional element in our nature that 
struggles against obstacles and tries to 
overcome discouragements. By the soul 
he means the other side of our nature that 
gets discouraged, that feels, that is easily 
impressed, that is very susceptible to out- 
side influences. 


Take the 42d Psalm, for example. “Why 
art thou cast down, O my soul? and 
why art thou disquieted in me?” There 


the man’s spirit, you see, is trying to rally 
and arouse his soul, that is, his impres- 
sionable side. In the 103d Psalm the 
author’s spirit calls upon his soul to re- 
joice: “Bless the Lorp, O my soul: and all 
that is within me, bless His holy name.” 
In this 142d Psalm you find the process 
going on. Not only is the man’s soul 
lonely and distressed, but his spirit is be- 
ginning to feel the pressure of circum- 
stances and of thoughts that are too heavy 
for it, and he makes his appeal to God. 


_In the center of it he utters this familiar, 


searching and pitiful description of his 
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loneliness: “No man cared for my soul.” 
Whoever wrote it—a spiritually minded 
man, a religious man—was in serious and 
painful straits, and especially in circum- 
stances where he felt himself without 
friends. I call the verse which closes with 
the phrase, “no man cared for my soul,” 
a description of the loneliness of mid-life. 


CHANGING SOCIETY. 


Let me ask you to remember something 
I have said to you in more than one of 
these addresses. All of us belong to an 
individualistic society. Born and reared in 
orderly homes, with a series of traditions 
and conventions behind our lives of a re- 
ligious, moral and social character, we have 
proceeded up to this present point in a 
more or less orderly way. We have been 
able, therefore, to arrange our lives more 
or less in accord with our own wishes. 
While we could not beforehand specify the 
details of our experience, we were gen- 
erally pretty well aware of the sort of 
future we were going to enjoy. But we are 
passing very rapidly into an entirely dif- 
ferent sort of social life, a collectivistic 
social life, wherein traditions and conven- 
tions with which we are familiar and which 
are most dear to us no longer have any 
great influence. We are passing from a 
static conception of society into a dynamic 
or growing conception. The very conditions 
of life which hitherto have made it easy to 
specify and to describe the possible expe- 
riences of a man or woman are changing 
so radically that it tends more and more to 
make us susceptible to two alien and very 
different feelings. 

One is that we are more than ever alone. 

Or shall I make a distinction here that 
ought to be made? There is a world of dif- 
ference between being alone and being 
lonely. To be alone is from some points 
of view one of the luxuries of these times, 
—to get away from the carking care and 
the impudent interference of this all too 
communistic society of ours, that we may 
do the things we want to do, and enjoy a 
cloister-like solitude with our own thoughts. 
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But to be lonely may be the experience of 
a man in the midst of a bustling crowd. 
A lonely man is one who cannot live alone, 
who feels himself in need of an audience, 
who is in search of a listening and sym- 
pathetic ear, and because he cannot find it 
does not understand his experience. The 
shifting and changing scenery of social life 
has made us more and more aware that we 
are alone or lonely. 

The other thing is that the crowd is par- 
ticipating more rapidly than we imagine 
in our education. 

Whereas in former times our boys and 
girls received the principal influences of 
their lives‘from home training or restricted 
church relationships, to-day more commonly 
than ever hardly have they left the nursery 
when the world begins to influence them. 
More and more this collectivistic, yeasty, 
fermenting social life of ours, that is so 
full of menacing things and so contrary to 
the traditions of our faith, partakes in the 
educational influence of our children, so 
that there are few young people in the 
world and few. old people; nearly everybody 
is in mid-life. By mid-life I do not mean 
a period that can be cut off and separated 
from other parts of life by years. It does 
not necessarily mean that you are in mid- 
life at all so far as years go. But it means 
this, that young people to-day very much 
earlier than their fathers and mothers are 
forced by the character of modern life to 
think those serious thoughts and to share 
in some measure in those serious uneasi- 
nesses and disturbances that make us con- 
scious of the burden of life. So soon as 
we become aware of the burden of life we 
are beginning to share in mid-life’s expe- 
riences. 

I remember one day seeing a most un- 
pleasant frown on the face of my seven- 
teen-year-old daughter. I said, 

“What’s the matter with you?” 

She replied, “Father, I’m fretting about 
my career.” 

That was not simply an adolescent re- 
mark, but it meant that the child in her 


school had been hearing all kinds of sug-: 


gestions concerning what is called the 
sphere of woman,—what a woman was 
going to do with the ballot, what interest 
she was to have in the organization of the 
school system of the community, how far 
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she was to take part in the competitive 
struggle with man. Here was this seven- 
teen-year-old girl, who should have been 
thinking about having a good time, wrapped 
up in problems that should concern us 
only when we are getting into the roar- 
ing forties. 

There are no old people to-day, or not 
many. Rarely do we meet old people who 
are content with such a status. They are 
not peaceful, happy. They are full of the 
discontents and disappointments and strug- 
gles that characterize mid-life. 

And so, when you consider it, this mid- 
life business is a state of mind that is 
largely the result of the peculiar changes 
of modern social systems. And we are 
all more or less struggling with these feel- 
ings, not understanding them, and partic- 
ularly not aware of their relation to God. 
So I wish to speak this morning about the 
loneliness of mid-life, the terrible trials 
of this state; and the compensations. 


TAKEN FOR GRANTED. 


I think it is the most vexing, most trying, 
most harrowing experience of a man’s life 
when he becomes fully conscious that he 
is face to face with the problems and re- 
sponsibilities of middle-age. 

. In the first place it is very trying because 
of the commonplace but necessary char- 
acter of its duties. It is therefore the most 
neglected of all spheres of life. We pray 
a great deal for the young, we have many 
kind and pleasant things to say about the 
old, but how rarely do we hear prayers or 
encouragement offered for the middle-aged ! 
The reason is, we take them for granted. 
It is expected that a middle-aged man will 
be a good provider for his’ family, a good 
citizen and a good patriot; that he will not 
only pay his debts, but liberally and increas- 
ingly contribute to all the benevolent enter- 
prises of the community; that he will live 
an orderly and upright and discreet life. 
He is expected to do it because he is a 
married man, becausé he is father of a fam- 
ily, because he is a citizen. All the keener 
efficiencies of that fine period of life are 
taken for granted. They are never praised, 
they are rarely recognized at their true . 


worth, and the man is only noticed by soci- 


ety when he stumbles; then we turn on him 
with blame. 
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Take even a more beautiful and more 
trying status of life, that of a mother. 
Every inmate of the household acts upon 
the supposition that the meals come regu- 
larly to the table every day precisely as the 
sun comes up. They never think of the 
incredible amount of detail involved in 
getting a meai ready. It never occurs to 
them that somebody has to think of all 
these things. 

There is the efficient wife and mother 
with all sorts of responsibilities resting on 
her, the most commonplace and trying and 
undramatic role in woman’s experience, and 
yet the father and husband of the family 
never takes notice of these things until 
one morning, unexpectedly, he comes down 
in time for breakfast and it is five minutes 
late. He asks: 

“What is the matter with the universe? 
Why is breakfast so late?” 

That is the kind of thing a woman sees 
all through mid-life. She is noticed and 
attention is paid to her function “in life 
only when something goes wrong. 

The young man gets a job down town. 
He receives a dollar a week raise, and the 
whole family celebrates. The old man 
comes to pay a visit, and he is praised for 
all the wonderful things that he used to say 
and do. Everybody listens to his stories, 
and we are glad to have him around. But 
the sturdy, middle-aged man and womang 
are taken for granted. Their efficiencies 
are ignored, they are noticed only when 
something happens, which may not be their 
fault, when they begin to stumble. Rarely 
do they ever hear any encouragement. 


Tue PuHiLosopHy or DISCIPLINE. 


When anything does happen to them we 
come in with our pleasant philosophy of 
discipline. There was Job, for example, 
who was overtaken in the midst of a suc- 
cessful career with an unfortunate sick- 
ness and many afflictions. Job’s friends 
came along with their explanation: 

“This is a discipline. It is a good thing 
for you, very good indeed.” 

I knew a very devout woman whose 
explanation for everything was, “It might 
have been worse.” When an old man fell 
downstairs and broke both legs and one 
arm, she comforted him with the idea: “It 
is a good thing to go through the world 
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lame because after’ all it is a good thing 
you should be humiliated in that way. It 
will make you more devout. It is dis- 
cipline.” 

That is the way Job’s friends comforted 
him. They said, “It is a good thing to 
have boils.” 

It is always easy to explain boils on other 
people. Don’t you know it? Yet if you 
take a look at men and women in their 
mid-career you will find they know all 
about discipline, they know all about yokes, 
and all about harness,—the things that gall 
and chafe and harass. And the supreme 
thing they need is occasional encourage- 
ment. They rarely get it. 

Take the career of a young minister. 
He goes to a congregation, and the people 
flock around him, and hardly a day passes 
but he is told what good he is doing; and 
it helps the young fellow, it encourages 
him, and he feels the people love him. 
He stays in that congregation until he be- 
comes really a force in the community, 
ten years, fifteen years, and gets into mid- 
life. He is never noticed now unless 
something goes wrong. He comes around 
another forty years later, with silver hair 
and venerable figure, and everybody calls 
him a saint: The man in mid-life, the 
burden-bearer of the world, is taken for 
granted, and he is terribly lonely. 


DISILLUSION. 


Again, this is the period of disillusion. 
We spend our youth enjoying our illusions, 
our mid-life in losing them, and our old 
age in trying to get them back. 

What is an illusion? Many don’t know 
the difference between an illusion and a 
delusion, but there is a world of difference. 
Man is born with an instinctive desire to 
imagine things about himself. He is a 
painter, and he paints on time’s horizon 
pictures of what he is going to be. Every 
child that is healthy believes in fairies; 
that is a healthy fancy of the mind, and 
is what we call an illusion. But when one 
grows abnormal or becomes subnormal, 
fairies turn into demons and ghosts and 
become superstitions, and we have a sick 
fancy of the soul, and that is what we call 
a delusion. Every delusion is a sick or 
unhealthy illusion. 

One of the illusions that the middle-aged 
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man loses concerns his position in life. He 
starts out as a young man feeling that it 
is only a question of time, a very short 
time, when he will have the world just 
where he wants it. I have a boy who has 
just graduated from the university... He 
is not a bit disturbed about the future. 
He has the world in his vest pocket. He 
has not decided which side he will bite, 
but he has it. Of course he has it, because 
he has his illusions. And who of us would 
disturb that sort of complacency? Some- 
one said that a man at thirty who is still 
considering situations is lost, and he knows 
he is lost when he gets to forty. 

In the “Bonnie Briar Bush,” when John 
Carmichael went to Drumtochty he said 
to himself, before he preached his first 
sermon, he hoped the good Lord would 
keep him humble and he would not be 
called to Edinburgh for at least two years. 
That is the way every young minister feels; 
and who would disturb this queer innocence 
of youth? Not I. 

But when we get to be forty we know 
beyond peradventure that we are not go- 
ing as high as we thought we would. We 
have not attained to the position of promi- 
nence or success we thought we deserved. 
We start out with doors opening on all sides 
of us. When we get to be forty those doors 
are beginning to close, and we find our- 
selves fitted and fixed in a certain path of 
life, and there we know we shall have to 
work for the rest of the time. 

And here is the difference between old 
age and middle-age in respect to that: the 
old man accepts his lot, but the middle-aged 
man does not accept it. He protests against 
it, he is full of discontent, and very often 
that discontent becomes sourness, bitter- 
ness and cynicism. He is still struggling 
and knocking against the closing doors. Or 
what is more often the case, if he be a man 
of high aspiration, he stands in the market 
place all day long, and the only answer 
he can give to more successful people as 
to the reason he is not at work is—because 
no man has hired him. 

This feeling of disillusionment is more 
common to-day than ever because of the 
machine-like character of modern business. 
More and more are methods we call by 
that abominable word “efficiency” which 
was born in Germany, or came by way of 
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Germany from Tophet, making out of hu- 
man personalities mere cogs in a machine, 
The most enslaved class to-day, and in 
many respects the most deserving class in 
society, is the salaried class, those splendid 
slaves of modern business who know that 
their limitations have long been reached, 
and who reached those limitations just at 
a time when their families needed and de- 
served larger possibilities for education 
and for cultivation, who know that their 
earning capacity has been reached before 
their maximum outpouring of expense has 
been met. That is the explanation of the 
discontent that multitudes‘ of people are 
feeling. 

When you consider another thing you 
see why this should be such a trying time. 
Man has not only lost his illusion about 
his place, but he has lost his illusion about 
the world. 

Every one of us remembers how com- 
plete and perfect was our view of human 
nature when we were very young, and how 
as we have grown wiser we have learned 
that men are-not as good as they seem. ' 
We have learned that the world is full of 
evil, that men cannot be depended upon. 
We have lost friends. We have been de- 
ceived and cruelly disappointed in those 
that were nearest to us. But we have not 
yet reached the status in life where we can 
get along without friends. There is no 
one in the world that needs friends and 
wants friends like the middle-aged man, 
and yet it is very, very hard to make 
friends because we have been disappointed 
and betrayed so much we do not as easily 
give ourselves to others as we did twenty 
years ago. That is why the middle-aged 
man is more self-contained. That is why 
he does not so readily communicate his 
secrets to his neighbor, why he wears a 
mask. Yet underneath that mask ofttimes 
you find an intensely earnest and longing 
nature, longing for friends and yet fearfui 
to make friends lest they disappoint. 


Lirr’s Most DANGEROUS TEMPTATIONS. 


Here we come to the most important 
aspect of this subject, that mid-life is ter- 
ribly serious because it is the period when 
we feel life’s most dangerous temptations. 

I have had a curious experience. I have 
never found men unwilling to accept this 
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view, but I have rarely found women who 
would accept it. Women have an idea that 
the most perilous period of life is the 
period of youth, and they are always in 
a stew about their boys. They say, “Oh, 
if we can get this boy into the twenties 
and get him happily married then every- 
thing will be lovely!” not realizing that 
the strain on a man’s moral nature. does 
not come until about the fortieth year. 

I can illustrate it by putting it in this 
way: it is the difference in the way tempta- 
tion affects a man. I should say that up to 
the period of thirty-five—let us fix it ar- 
tificially—the temptations of life stimulate; 
beyond that period they weary. Every 
young man feels the temptations that are 
around him; and there are plenty of them, 
we all know that. But he is fighting those 
temptations, and there is a certain joy in 
fighting them. I have never seen a college 
audience, on the giving out of a hymn like 
Luther’s “A Mighty Fortress is Our God,” 
which would not stand up and sing it with 
great enthusiasm, because they know life 
is a fight and they rejoice in struggling with 
the evil that assails them on every side. 
Because they have illusions they have ideals, 
and they have purity to bring to bear on it, 
and the whole thing is a magnificent game, 
so they rejoice in it. 

But when a man gets to be forty years 
of age, he has some success. His neigh- 
bors think well of him. He is probably 
married, ard as the world takes it for 
granted, fairly well settled. Certain re- 
wards have come to him, and therefore he 
is able to say, “I have visible evidence to 
show that I have been a faithful steward 
all my life.” ; : 

Then this is the way he reasons: “I have 
nine of the ten provinces of my life en- 
tirely under the control of my principles. 
I have driven all of the rebellious influ- 
ences of my nature into the tenth, province. 
I have not yet been able wholly to conquer 
them. But here I have been for twenty 
years with my soldiers in the trenches 
around about the fortifications of that one 
province. I have struggled and labored. 
I am tired. Why should I concentrate 
all of my thought on carrying on this war 
about this one beggarly province of my 
nature? I will withdraw my soldiers from 
the borders of that particular province and 
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distribute them around, and let them police 
and keep in order the other nine provinces, 
and I will take my ease.” 

What happens? As soon as he makes the 
withdrawal he looks over his broad domains 
and says.to himself: “I have done fairly 
well. I am at any rate sovereign in my 
dominion, though I have rebels in one prov- 
ince.” 

And over the frontiers of that rebellious 
province come these evil fellows, and they 
go to this province and that province and 
that, and in a few years after the period 
of relaxation we find that man with re- 
bellion in all the ten provinces of his life, . 
his moral fiber so worn and his moral 
reserve so exhausted that he has not the 
courage or the desire to make the fight 
again. Then what happens? He drifts. 

Did you never ask why David should 
have fallen? What did David do when he 
sinned with Bathsheba? Go back to the 
man’s early life. There were some things 
in his life most beautiful. One was his 
chivalrous regard for women, far in ad- 
vance of his age. At a time when woman 
was regarded as a chattel rather than. as 
a person David looked upon her with very 
much the same feelings that we regard her 
to-day. He had a genius for friendship, 
and his relation to Jonathan is one of the 
glorious stories of the Bible. He had an 
intense love for truth and honesty and 
fair dealing. He hated lying, and he 
showed it. And yet, in a single hour this 
man befouled every one of those fine ideals, 
and for a few moments of foolish dalliance 
threw away the moral accumulations of 
his whole past life. When he took Bath- 
sheba he smirched the ideal of womanhood. 
When he sinned against Uriah he smirched 
the ideal of friendship. When he sent 
Uriah to the battle front he smirched the 
ideal of truth and fair dealing. 


SECONDARY STRAINS. 


You may dodge that all you like, and 
camouflage it all you like, but I tell you, 
my friends, both men and women to-day 
have never felt the perils of temptations 
so keenly. If you have read the essay 
called “The Secondary Strains” in Pres- 
ident Hibben’s little book, “A Defence 
of Prejudice,” you will remember he uses 
the illustration of the collapse of the great 
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Quebec Bridge. Why did that take place? 
That enormous bridge, built at such great 
cost and with such extraordinary engineer- 
ing skill, crumpled up one day and fell 
into the St. Lawrence River. It did not 
have any very heavy load on it,* and for 
months the engineers were puzzled to un- 
derstand why it happened. They said, 
“So far as the primary strains are con- 
cerned”—and by the primary strains they 
meant those strains that were to come on 
the bridge from the load it was meant to 
bear—‘“it had hardly anything on it at all, 
and why should it break up?” They said 
it must have come from the secondary 
strains. The secondary strains are those 
that came on the bridge from its compo- 
nent parts, and the possibility of the influ- 
ence of secondary strains on the whole 
structure would be in proportion to the 
lack of precision with which the various 
parts were bolted together. Then they 
found that in the construction of a great 
beam fifty-seven feet long the engineers had 
been careless in the precision with which 
they fitted the bolts into their places. 
There was just enough room to allow for 
friction, and this friction gradually sheared 
off the bolt heads, and the great beam 
crumpled, and down came the whole struc- 
ture! 

Take the character fabric of a man’s 
life, the character structure of a man’s life. 
Up to his thirty-fifth year, say, he is work- 
ing to build that character. And char- 
acter is a composite thing. It is built out 
of an innumerable accumulation of actions 
and habits, and it stands together, a series 
of loosely or compactly related component 
parts. The danger is that in mid-life a 
man will grow careless about the precision 
with which he unites the various parts of 
his character structure. The parts may 
be perfectly good steel, but they may be so 
loosely put together that there will be 
allowance for friction, and when you least 
expect it some collapse will come. And 
men say, “How is it possible to under- 
stand the fall of that man?” 

Do you realize, my friends, that this 
period of mid-life is the period of largest 
sinning against trust? That if a bank 
cashier is going wrong he goes wrong 
about this time? 

It is the time when the strain is heaviest 
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in the marriage relationship. I{ men or 
women determine to sin against the mar- 
riage vows they have taken before God 
it is very apt to take place then. 


r 


Ture Demon or MIpDAY. 


This is a very profound and very old 
view of human experience. In the Middle 
Ages the monks used to speak of what 
they called “the demon of midday.” They 
asked the questions, “When does the re- 
ligious man feel most powerfully the appeal 
of the world? When does he grow most 
discontented with his ecclesiastical relation- 
ships and long, like Fra Lippo Lippi, to 
get out in the world and take his share in 
hot and sensuous pleasures?” They said: 
“Immediately after the noonday meal. Then 


_ all the spiritual elements of a man’s nature 


are asleep, and the hot animal passions 
of nature come to the front.” And they 
called it “the demon of midday.” 

You talk about the temptations that are 
associated with darkness. There are no 
temptations like those that come to a man 
in the glare of his mid-life, and that is why 
so many men have made use of that saying 
of the psalmist, “the destruction that 
wasteth at noonday.” It is the dangerous 
period of life. The character of these 
temptations is such that it requires all the 
principles that we have accumulated, and 
more than ever all our practical wisdom, 
to relate the component parts of char- 
acter so that they will not give or yield 
to the friction and strain that are bound to 
come upon us. 

Few of us break under the primary 
strains. We can carry on our big business. 
We can stand up like men under the load 
of work that we do in the working hours 
of the day. Most of us fall in the hour of 
leisure. That is why our musical comedy 
theaters are crowded with middle-aged, 
bald-keaded men, who are good providers 
and good business men, but who cannot 
control elementary ‘passions that a school- 
boy would control. 

Now let me turn from that. I only want 
you to see what a terribly realistic thing 
it is. I have not said anything about the 
woman yet. It is a delicate subject, but 
this world into which we are coming now 
is going to be a terribly hard world for 
women. Many of the things that have 


The Loneliness of Mid-Lite, 


helped them to keep straight and pure, and 
have made them what they are, are with- 
drawn to-day. It is a wide open world. 
And I am more and more impressed with 
the fact that the modern- woman is getting 
weaker in the mid-career of her life. I 
doubt very much whether she is as strong 
as the man. I am not so sure, unless she 
seriously considers her religious and moral 
relationships more carefully than she is 
doing to-day, whether she is going to be 
able to help the man in his struggle; 
whether in addition to all the other burdens 
the man has to bear he will not have to take 
the additional burden of guarding the 
moral life of the coming woman. Think 
that out! You know what the war has 
done for women in Europe, and what it 
has done here. I confess that I think our 
losses are certainly equal to our gains in 
that respect. But I have never known an 
age in which there was so little reverence 
and so little respect for women as now 
among most of the people. J] have never 
seen an age when women were willing to 
take such risks, when they seemed to be 
so incapable of knowing the difference be- 
tween right and wrong, and when they 
seemed to take their religious responsibil- 
ity so lightly. 

Woman has always been the moral guard- 
ian of the race, and in this new society 
in which I feel that she is going to have— 
I do not by any manner of means believe it 
is wise—but in which she is going to have 
more influence than ever over large domains 
of life where hitherto she has not been in- 
fluential and where she has not been needed, 
the greatest single peril of our civilization 
and the greatest single menace lie in fit- 
ting woman into her place. Hitherto, as 
Henry Adams says, she has followed the 
law of the inertia of sex. Maternity has 
been her function. He describes it as 
if one were standing under an enormous 
snow field in some Alpine region. A great 
mass of snow has been hanging there for 
centuries, moving glacier-like down the 
valley along certain fixed lines of inertia, 
so that the inhabitants dwell complacently 
under that mass and never fear. 

Now you find the great mass is moving 
out of the ordinary channel of maternity, 
and away from the inertia of sex, and 
hanging like a portentous danger over the 
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future of the race. And it is right here 
in the period of mid-life where woman 
gets so fashionable she lets the blessing 
go out of the home, and does away with 
family prayers, and will not send her chil- 
dren to Sunday school for fear they will 
catch germs. They always boil their drink- 
ing water, but never boil their theology. 
They have no more interest in churches 
because they are not interested in this 
“Ladies’ Aid stuff.’ They go in for all 
sorts of novelties, and become patrons of 
all kinds of strange cults and curious reli- 
gions and spectacular immoralities. We are 
advancing into a strange, trying world, and 
the woman has the hardest part to bear. 


CoMPENSATIONS. . 


Let me turn to the compensations. The 
first is that whatever else this period of 
mid-life may bring to us, it does bring 
a tremendous sense of self-knowledge. 

Ti we are weak, if we are vicious, if we 
are inclined to do anything that we know 
is wrong, we know who is responsible. 
We have learned no longer to believe in 
that idea that our weakness comes from 
our environment. We have stopped blam- 
ing the times and circumstances, and though 
we would not admit it even to our best 
friend, we know in the depths of our heart 
that we ourselves are responsible. That 


is a gain. 


The doctors say the hardest’ struggle 
they have with patients is to get them to 
accept the diagnosis. And the hardest 
struggle a man has with himself is to call 
the thing in his own heart by the name 
that he knows suits it. That is a struggle 
that makes up a great many of the debates 
in the soul of a growing man. But by the 
time a man is full grown he knows beyond 
any doubt just where the burden ought 
to be placed. 

Of course we are great cowards in this 
respect, and many times we shrink from 
this knowledge. That is why, I think, with 
all our enthusiasm to-day to know things, 
we know ourselves less than we know 
our neighbor. We are like Isaiah. He 
says, “The twilight that I desired hath 
been turned into trembling unto me.” 

Many a time in the busy winter I have 
thought of my camp in Canada where not 
a single human soul can come the whole 
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summer, of those delightful long days and 
even longer and more glorious nights where 
one can enjoy the luxury of being alone. 
I am wanting to get there. And yet when 
I have got there in summer and stayed in 
the leafy forest beside the lake in the midst 
of natural, wholesome things, the thoughts 
that have come home to me have been 
simply terrible. I have said to myself 
sometimes, “I must flee this solitude, for 
I cannot bear it.” I look on my right hand 
and on my left, there is no man to help 
me. I feel that no man cares for my soul. 
The heart knows its own bitterness, and 
a stranger doth not meddle with its joy. 
And there comes a passion to flee from the 
solitude and lose myself in the crowded 
streets and sensations of the great, busy 
world. That is why we are all so eager 
to-day to find our amusement and our 
edification in sensual and noisy ways, and 
why among all of the pleasures of life we 
fear most that pleasure of being by our- 
selves. 

Yet there are times when we cannot 
escape it, when a “malady of thought” will 
come into the soul and drive a man away 
from his family, like Christian, and away 
from the City of Destruction into that 
desert spot where he is chiefly conscious 
not so much of going somewhere as going 
from somewhere, where he is fleeing from 
something that he abhors while he does 
not know where he is going. Those expe- 
riences are painful, heart-searching. But 
oh, how helpful they are if they finally 
bring a man to realize that great concep- 
tion of sinfulness before God and to evoke 
from him the prayer and the cry of the 
penitent: “I looked on my right hand and 
on my left; no man cared for my soul. 
But Thou art my refuge and my strength, 
Thou art my guide; unto Thee will I 
turn!” 

It is an awful thing to realize that mor- 
ally you are as soft and as impressionable 
at forty as you were at twenty. It is a 
terrible thing to discover that you are 
weaker at forty than you were at twenty- 
five, and that your life is drifting toward 
dangerous shoals at a time when a few 
years before you stood like a happy young 
mariner at the tiller of your boat and drove 
bravely and courageously into the face of 
a storm. 
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Tue FicHtTinc SPIRIT. 


Here is another thing. Such a realization 
is bound to waken the fighting spirit, and 
there is nothing more beautiful than the 
revival of the fighting spirit in a soul that 
has long been drifting. 

Some of you have read Whymper’s 
“Scrambles amongst the Alps.” You re- 
member when Michael Croz, the great Swiss 
guide, led the adventurous party to the bot- 
tom of the last great precipice which hith- 
erto had barred the most intrepid mountain- 
eers from the summit. I have been up there 
almost to that place, and God knows it is a 
fearsome place to be. Whymper, who had 
been trying to climb the mountain for years 
and was himself an accomplished climber, 
says: § 

“T watched Croz particularly to see what 
he would do. Our ascent to the foot of 
this final precipice was very easy, and I 
watched to see what he would do now. As 
we rested for a moment while we were 
roping up the party I saw Croz walk up 
to the face of the precipice and carefully 
scrutinize it. He examined it in every 
part, its height, its inclination, where the 
snow slopes were and where the rough 
surface of the rock was exposed. Then [I 
saw him tighten his belt and look to his 
rope and grasp his short axe. Then he 
turned to us and said, ‘Now, men, for 
something altogether different.’ ” 

When a man comes to the age of forty, 
at a time when people are ordinarily relax- 
ing the moral tension of their experience 
and growing careless about the precision 
with which the various elements of char- 
acter are joined together, if like Michael 
Croz, taking a view of the precipices and 
dangers that lie ahead, he girds up his loins 
and tightens his belt and grasps his ice axe 
and says, “Now, soul, for something alto- 
gether different,” I know no more enno- 
bling and finer expression to rise to higher 
experiences than the rebirth of a fighting 
spirit in a hard-pressed nature that feels 
the loneliness of its own struggle. Let 
me speak to you, every burdened and lonely 
man and woman here to-day to whom life 
is a drab and difficult struggle. Here is 
your chance .to be reborn, and to know 
the joy of fighting the evil in your life, 


‘and the assurance, the unfailing assurance, 


that you can overcome it. 


} Ta The Loneliness of Mid-Life. 


That leads on to a larger and better 
thing, to a fresh discovery of the larger 
sympathies of life, to the gradual discovery 
of the permanent encouragements that lie 
all about the souls of men. Do you remem- 
ber that extraordinary illustration of Hosea 
wherein he is describing God’s dealing with 
Israel? He says: “When Israel was a child, 
then I loved him, and I called My son out 
of Egypt, I taught him to walk as a mother 
teaches a child; but when he became a man 
the scene changed and the relation changed, 
and I drew him with the cords of a man 
and with the bands of love, like a kindly 
driver of oxen who, piloting thein up the 
steep hill as they carry the loads, comes 
at last to its summit, and I loose the yoke 
on their jaws and set before them food.” 

Every farmer knows there is something 
mysterious about the way in which an ani- 
mal will respond to the will of his master. 
You walk beside your heavy team pulling 
a great load. You pat the horses on their 
flanks and speak to them kindly, and how 
they pull! Somehow they know that you 
are a friend. They cannot talk, they can- 
not explain it, but they know you are there. 
They do not mind the load, they do not 
mind the pressure of the yokes on their 
necks when you are there to give them 
encouragement. 

Now that is exactly Hosea’s illustration. 
We do not want to get these yokes off our 
necks. What man here would lay aside the 
responsibility of caring for his family? 
What mother would for a moment leave 
the burdens, yes, the commonplace burdens 
of her home? What one of us would shrink 
from wearing the yoke of Christ? But 
what we want is encouragement; not 
lighter loads, but closer intimacies and 
sympathies. And so there walks beside us 
this great unseen mysterious Being. We 
cannot see Him and can only partially un- 
derstand Him, but somehow we know that 
God is there saying unto us encouraging, 
sympathetic words. He draws us with the 
bands of love and with the cords of a man. 


CouURAGE. 


* Have you never noticed in the life of 
Jesus, how constantly His word was “Cour- 
age!”? If He saw a man stumbling and 
struggling, His word was “Fear not: only 
believe.” 


If He saw a discouraged and. 
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friendless woman, a lonely soul, there was 
always a word of cheer. There was Simon 
Peter in the terrible trial that he must have 
in order that he might truly come to him- 
self. Our Lord did not take away the 
struggle. He did not tell Peter that a ser- 
vant girl was going to tempt him to deny 
Him,—Peter learned that for himself. 
What He said was this: “Simon, the devil 
wants to sift you as wheat, but I have 
prayed for you, and I am‘going with you, 
to stand by you. And when your mind is 
changed about yourself and about every- 
thing else, then go out and strengthen your 


“brethren.” 


And so when we feel the great love of 
God struggling in us and through us with 
that evil principle we call sin, and against 
that evil, personal struggle of the devil for 
the possession of our nature, we hear Him 
saying to us in this finer, best time of life, 
“Be strong and of good courage; wait on 
the Lord, and faint not; and ye shall know 
the salvation of your souls.” 

So I speak this word of encouragement 
and cheer to you who bear the burdens 
and share the anxieties of these all too un- 
easy times, that through the storm and 
strain there is coming to you, soon or late, 
the great Captain of your soul, who is 
ready after your struggle to welcome you 
to those high tablelands from which He 
will grant you ere you go visions of celes- 
tial glories that shall more than compen- 
sate you for the long, arduous toil that 
brought you to that pleasant altitude. 


Next Month. 

The Mother of a Missionary, by Dan 
Crawford. 

The Cross of Christ, by Henry Sloane 
Coffin, D. D. 

The Christian Contribution to the World, 
by John Douglas Adam, D. D. 

How to Conduct Open Air Meetings. 

A School Symposium. 


Every mystic is not a Christian, but every 
Christian is a mystic. 


The spirit of Christianity alone can cope 
successfully with those influences steadily 
growing in our country which tend to 
destroy our great institutions, both reli- 
gious and political—John Grier Hibben, 
President Princeton University. 


INTERMEZZO SACRAMENTALE. 


Ernest Gordon. 


Under this title Bilynchnis of Rome prints 
a remarkable communication from a Cath- 
olic monk written as his contribution to 


the subject of church unity. It is dedi- 
cated to Fra Bernado da Quintavalle, 
“toto corde.” 


In the first pages he deals with the trans- 
formation which came over the church by 
the infiltration into its forms and teaching 
of pagan concepts. The materialisation of 
the Lord’s Supper into thaumaturgy, the 
rise of the doctrine of baptismal regenera- 
tion, the spread of sacramental corruptions 
in the theology of the church (they recall 
to him the motto of a noble lady to whom 
he was once confessor, Ce que je veux, 
comme je veux—‘Whatsoever I wish, as 
I wish it”), are traced briefly, yet with 
easy mastery. Then come some pages in 
which he pictures under the form of a 
dream his idea of what the renewed church 
should resemble. Certainly, if such ideas 
are spreading in Italian monasteries, if 
there are many in the Italian priesthood 
who cherish so pronounced evangelical 
ideals, the stifled Italian Reformation of 
the sixteenth century is scheduled to burst 
out into flame in the twentieth. We trans- 
late some of these significant paragraphs. 


“Of such and many other similar impor- 
tant things Fra Gabriele, Fra Angelo and 
I spoke often in the monastery. Evenings, 
when the brethren gathered in groups ac- 
cording to taste, we three ‘inseparables’ 
(as they called us) found ourselves now 
in a corner of the garden, now in one of 
our cells, for a little serious, brotherly 
conversation. Fra Gabriele, man of great 
culture, sought out of the great churches 
of the first city of Italy, has always a 
multitude of things to say regarding his 
experiences and his continuous and varied 
reading. Fra Angelo, a man of less culture 
but of extraordinary good sense and often 
burning ideas, not to say heretical even, 
adorned our conversation with his figurative 
and parabolical expressions. 

“The other evening our conversation 
took a sacramental turn and adventured 
into the maze of questions regarding the 


sudden transformation of primitive institu- 
tions. I gave my opinion as I have here. 
Fra Gabriele did not share it. He ex- 
plained things instead by a theory of germ. 
As the acorn virtually contains the oak, and. 
the oak is only the natural evolution of the 
acorn planted in ground adapted to its 
development, so primitive Christian institu- 
tions contain virtually the dogmas we have 
to-day, these latter being the natural evolu- 
tion of primitive institutions under the 
action of the Spirit which gives to all things 
in the church their life. Fra Gabriele 
warmed up in his thesis, when Fra Angelo 
with one of his:accustomed outbursts, ex- 
claimed: 

““Q) brother Gabriele, but what are you 
singing to us? Thirty years ago Fra 
Umile, whom God has now in glory, planted 
here in our garden a cherry, a fig and a 
nut tree. When he planted them they were 
hardly visible,—the size of this my finger. 
To-day you see what the trees have little 
by little become. But the cherry has re- 
mained cherry, fig, fig, nut tree, nut tree. 
Suppose that instead of this the cherry 
had become a plane, the fig a pine, the nut» 
a cypress, what would you say? You would 
say, “A world bewitched! There is some 
deviltry here!”’ And running to bolt the 
door (we were in my cell), he turned, and 
lowering his tone continued: ‘For my part, 
I tell you that if St. Paul should return to 
us and should enter into one of our churches 
when we baptise an infant or say mass, on 
observing that with baptismal water we 
thought to cancel original sin, to stamp 
with the character of Christianity and to. 
make heirs of Paradise; and that in the 
eucharist we affirmed that the substance 
was changed into the body and blood of 
Christ so that it held the real soul, body 
and divinity of Jesus Christ—he would, I 
am certain, cry out, “O foolish folk, what 
have you done! Of the Christianity of 
Christ there is here hardly a shadow!”’ 

“The sally of Fra Angelo closed the 
conversation with a good laugh. It was 
late. We said good-night, and the two 
friends departed. I laid down with my 
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mind full of the things we had discussed, 
slept profoundly and dreamed. 


“It seemed to me that a mighty Pente- 
costal wind passed over the church, beating 
down the century-old walls of division, 
taking away priesthood, altars, dogmatic 
formulas, catechism, sacraments. All that 
was new disappeared, and the old, revived 
by the Eternal Spirit, returned to the church 
of Christ its apostolic simplicity. In place 
of priesthood are again the primitive pres- 
bytery, the original episcopate, the altar 
site was occupied by table, and the great 
Christian institutions retook the physiog- 
nomy they had in the days that saw their 
birth. Presbytery and episcopate did not 
form a caste, but with deacons and deacon- 
esses a body of people to whom the Spirit 
had communicated gifts necessary for edifi- 
cation and administration, content with 
the bread the faithful provided for them, 
and looking for no other reward for their 
services than the incorruptible crown of 
glory kept for them by the Chief Shepherd. 

“Mothers after forty days from child- 
birth returned to church for the first time, 
‘entering into the Holies, as they said. 
They came to present their little ones to 
God in the midst of the assembly of their 
spiritual family. The presbyter, or pre- 
siding bishop, received the little creatures 
in his arms as once the aged Simeon did, 
and blessed God in the name of the entire 
body. Little ones at their mothers’ knees 
learned the Gospel story of Jesus’ infancy, 
and grew in wisdom, in stature and in favor 
with God and man. Then later the church 
provided for the religious education of its 
youth with genuine teaching of the Gospel, 
the simple record of the words and acts 
of the Lord, and with the practical appli- 
cation of the precepts of Jesus to life. 
And when the youth had reached profound 
and personal convictions they asked for 
regular admission to the brotherhood 
through baptism. ; 

“In the gray hour of grief, in the tor- 
menting time of doubt, in the tragic time 
of temptation, the faithful took the well- 
known way to the presbytery. And in the 
intimacy of the room, lighted by the pres- 
ence, of the Lord, they poured out their 
hearts to the elder in whom age, experience 
and continual communion with God in 


‘prayer suggested words of comfort, in- 
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struction and counsel. And when after 
having knelt with him and asked of the 
Lord the balsam which should heal the 
wound of trial, or light to dissipate doubt, 
or strength against temptation, when they 
returned home, they would experience in 
the sanctuary of their inner lives the divine 
potency of the Gospel of Christ. 

“The days in which young people pre- 
sented themselves before the assembly to 
demand of God a benediction upon the 
marriage they had contracted before the 
civil authorities, were festal days. The 
wives of the elders (celibacy was not im- 
posed, but voluntary) decorated the place 
of worship with flowers. Youths and maid- 
ens sang hymns of praise, and the officiat- 
ing elder, after having recalled to the mar- 
ried their new obligations according to 
the Word of God, besought for them the 
blessing of God. 

“The poor sustained by the charity of the 
well-to-do knew nothing of the anguish 
and humiliation of poverty, and the rich 
exercised their charity on ample scale not 
alone to the church but also to those with- 
out, remembering that above brotherly love 
stands the great love which embraces all 
who are made in the image of God. 

“Among other things that the Pentecostal 
wind had borne away was the word death. 
The faithful, profoundly convinced: that 
their Saviour had destroyed death and 
brought life and immortality to light 
through the Gospel, and mindful of the 
great words of the Master, ‘Whosoever 
liveth and believeth in Me shall never die,’ 
did not speak of a departed brother as dead, 
but as sleeping or with Christ. Death was 
for them only a crisis, a gate of life, the 
ascension to the city of God. 

“Of innovations the mighty wind had 
spared but two,—the bell and the organ. 
These were the remains of ancient Jewish 
worship. The bell took the place of the 
ancient silver trumpets which in the wilder- 
ness had gathered Israel at the entrance of 
the tabernacle of the congregation. The 
organ was the substitute for the various 


instruments which had accompanied the in- 


spired psalmody of the Temple. 


“And in my dream it appeared to me 
that the bells sounded in the distance, and 
I welcomed the dawn of sabbath, the day 
of the Lord on earth, 
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“The hour of service approaching, the 
multitude of believers, each bearing his 
own Bible and hymnary, wended their way 
to the various churches. Lost in the crowd 
I, too, entered. On a high seat behind the 
Lord’s table stood the bishop, or presiding 
minister (a§ Justin Martyr called him), 
facing the congregation. The other elders 
and deacons sat about him in semicircle. 
No special garb distinguished them from 
the rest of the faithful. 

“The bishop began the service with a 
prayer of personal inspiration, ending with 
‘Our Father.’ All prayed on foot, with 
hands raised on high. When the prayers 
expressed a sense of penitence or humilia- 
tion, they sank to their knees. The prayer 
was in the vernacular. 

“Then a psalm was sung, and a member 
read from the platform in the language 
of the people selections from Old and New 
Testaments. After this the bishop pro- 
nounced a discourse,—brief, plain, practical, 
aiming to exhort the people to follow that 
which they had heard in the Bible reading. 
Then followed a collect, or collective 
prayer, the offering and the communion. 
The bishop read the Scripture passages 
relating to the Last Supper. The deacons 
distributed both bread and wine, bearing 
them to the sick absent after they had 
served the faithful present. 

“During the celebration the silent assem- 
bly appeared rapt in a celestial ecstasy. It 
seemed as it the eyes of flesh being closed 
to all that is earthly and temporal, those 
of the spirit were opened to enjoy the vision 
of things ineffable: and eternal. Through 
the air vibrated the solemn notes of a 
grave and heavenly melody which the organ 
sent through the nave. There was no other 
light than that coming from above. Every 
distinction between presbyter, bishop and 
member disappeared at that moment. Here 
were only souls seeking an ever more in- 
timate communion with the Saviour who 
moved in spirit in the midst of the assem- 
bly, invisible yet visible to the rapt vision 
of all. In that moment of profound peace 
I understood for the first time in my life 
what the real presence really was which 
the Master had promised to His disciples 
at the solemn hour when He was on the 
point of leaving them. 
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“The multitude in order and in silence 
filed out. The organ accompanied them 
with a melody which was a spiritual giv- 
ing of thanks. At the last note I awoke. 


“My eyes were filled with tears, and in 
my heart was a feeling of profound and 
intense peace. My soul was no longer on 
earth, but in heavenly places with Christ. 
A spirit had entered my cell on the un- 
sullied wings of the wind, the Spirit of the 
Lord. The first object which struck my 
vision in the obscure dawn was the cru- 
cifix, my faithful companion in the tor- 
tured yet dearest hours of my life. It 
appeared to stretch its arms to me with 
infinite love. I arose, ran to it, fell on my 
knees before it, embraced it with effusion 
and with a voice broken by weeping ex- 
claimed: 

“‘© Father of holiness, if the sin of Thy 
church is not too grave to be pardoned, 
pardon it! And where sin has abounded, 
may grace much more abound! Thou who 
wouldest have spared the cities of the plain 
out of love for ten righteous men found 
in Sodom and Gomorrah, save Thy church 
out of love for the many souls in her who 
weep, pray, suffer, sigh for better things! 
Through Jesus Christ our Lord, Amen. 

““O merciful Saviour, who hast founded 
the church by the sacrifice of Thyself, 
Thou who lovest it with an ineffable love 
and’ an eternal, Thou who hast said that 
the gates of hell shall not prevail, hear the 
sigh of that portion of it that calls to Thee, 
Come, Lord Jesus! Come to scatter its 
errors, to rebaptize it with Thy Pentecostal 


spirit, to give it again the unity it has lost 


and for which Thou hast prayed in Geth- 
semane! Out of love for souls which sigh 
for Thee, come, O Morning Star! Come, 
Lord Jesus! Amen. 

““OQ holy martyrs, who loved the church 
more than life, who clad in white and with 
palms of victory in hand serve God day 
and night in His temple, you who, glorified 
witnesses, surround the church which fights, 
and suffer with it in its sufferings, add the 
incense of your prayers to that of ours 
until the Eternal Spirit awakens and re- 
news it, and thus hastens the coming of 
the kingdom of God upon earth! Through 


‘Jesus Christ, our Lord, Amen”—Fra Mas- 


seo da Pratoverde.” 


A noon meeting in Wall Street, held under the auspices of the Evangelistic Committee 
: of New York. 


EDITOR’S CORRESPONDENCE. 


A Call from Mesopotamia. 


“A year ago I was eager to come to Tur- 
key. Well, I am here, but instead of being 
sent to Syria where I was before and where 
I know the language, I was asked to come to 
Urfa where Miss Shattuck did that wonder- 
ful work in ’95 after the first massacre. It 
is a most interesting spot, and I assure you 
I was thrilled when I first crossed the Eu- 
phrates. 

“The Armenians are a most industrious 
people. All they want is work, except, of 
course, the sick and very old, but our appro- 
priation has been very much cut off, and I 
am to have almost nothing for my Indus- 
trial work. I am making a great effort to 
make it self-supporting, but that is very 
difficult. The people have come back from 
the deportation with practically nothing— 
just the clothes they have on, and those are 
usually rags. Kadina gabargem, ‘On the 
ground I sleep,’ and Anuteeyah, ‘I am hun- 
gry, are words we learn quickly because 
we hear them so often. 

“We have about 1500 people in our In- 
dustrial work now, and I was told to-day 
that fifty-five women and young girls would 
have no work on Monday because we 
haven’t material for them. The one who 
told me of it said she had taken on that 
number to shell cotton, because they came 
to her and begged for work, saying they 
were hungry. She said, ‘They will have to 
go hungry Monday, and can come back Tues- 
day.’ You see, they were shelling too fast 
for those who were seeding the cotton. 
When the cotton is all shelled what shall 
we do with them unless we can buy wool, 
and how can we buy wool if we haven't 
money? In other places they opened soup 
kitchens and fed them, but from the first 
we have given them work. We were for- 
tunate in finding a lot of German carpet 
wool. This we made into sweaters and 
blankets,—we have sold all the blankets 
but one or two. 

“To-day a girl of thirteen or fourteen 
came, telling me she had no bed and noth- 


ing over her, and that her blind mother was 
earning money by carrying water. I was 
thankful to be able to give her a blanket. 
She is spinning wool, but, poor child, only 
earns enough to feed herself, not enough 
to clothe herself. Do you wonder we sit 
down and try to see how we can solve such 
a problem as this? We are practically shut 
off from the world. The trains used to 
come to the station about forty miles from 
here, twice a week, but how we do not 
know when they will come. The British 
have retired, and the French have come. 
We worked in close codperation with the 
former, and the French give promise of 
helping us in every way they can, but we 
are at a disadvantage because we have to 
speak through an interpreter. 

“Prices are high in America, and the 
need is great, but it cannot be anything like 
this. I have learned here to pray not only, 
‘Give us this day our daily bread,’ but to 
pray, ‘Help us this day to sell enough to 
pay our people to-morrow, so that they may 
eat and be clothed.’”—M. Lourtse Law. 


Readers who would like to codperate 
with Miss Law may- send remittances to 
her sister, Mrs. M. J. Cameron, 696 Jewett 
Avenue, West Brighton, Staten Island, 
N. Y.; or to the editor of this magazine. 


Visiting the Wounded in Bombay. 


When one visited the wounded men he 
learnt how near to God the war drew them. 
I have charge of one hospital under the 
auspices of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation, and I also had a visiting commit- 
tee in connection with my church organized 
for visiting the men from time to time. We 
had the advantage over many other 
churches in this way. We are an Ameri- 
can church, and none of our men were in 
hospitals. 

At the foot of each bed was a card 
printed in large black letters stating to 
which denomination each man belonged— 
Wesleyan, Baptist, Presbyterian, Church of 
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England. A minister was supposed to go 
to his own people only, but we had the op- 
portunity of ministering to all. What a 
joy it was! All the men were happy, for 
they felt they had done their bit, and there 
was no discouragement among them. 

How eager they were to talk about Christ 
and the things of religion! One boy—only 
seventeen—told me how he entered a ter- 
rific. charge repeating the Twenty-third 
Psalm, and that the Lord brought him out 
alive so that he might serve Him. Another 
man had picked up a home paper in which 
he read this statement, 

“Where there were two men praying in 
the trenches, one hundred were not pray- 
ing.” 

Looking up at me with tears in his eyes, 
he said, 

“T want to tell you, sir, that it is not true, 
but where two men are not praying, one 
hundred are.” 

I believe this testimony, because it is in 
accordance with all that I heard from all 
the men. 

One poor, man who could not possibly 
live, for he had three bullets in him which 
could not be extracted because of his con- 
dition, and suffering the worst kind of 
agony, would look for my coming to his 
bed as I went from one to the other, and 
if I made to leave without seeing him, he 
would want to know why. He had a beau- 
tiful experience, and would never let me 
leave his bed without praying for him and 
his eternal salvation. The end drew near 


rapidly. He asked, 
“Will the angels come to carry me 
away?” 


When I assured him that they would, 
according to his faith, he smiled as he went 
home to glory. 

Another man told me he had been a 
scoffer at religion, but that after he was 
sent to Mesopotamia he became a converted 
man. This was his experience: 

“Every morning I-used to wake up and 
see the Bible scenes enacted before my very 
eyes. The woman at the well became a 
reality to me since I saw her every morn- 
ing, and as I thought on these things a new 
light came into my life, and I am a changed 
man. No more scoffing from me, but only 
love and service!” 

These are not isolated cases. I met them 
every day. I did not come across a single 
case where men were not interested in their 
eternal well-being. It is a hopeful sign. 
Unite your prayers with ours that these 
may be leaven which shall leaven the whole 
of the mighty British Empire. 

Once and again one heard the humorous 
note and observed incidents which brought 
a stile. 


One man said that he had often sung - 


about “India’s coral strand,” but he had 
failed to find it since coming here. 
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I was selling some postcards—views of 
Bombay—and one soldier noticed, in the 
place where the stamp should go, “Printed 
in Germany.” He promptly returned it and 
criticised us severely for selling it. A 
comrade near by came to the rescue. 

“Let me show you something,” he said. 

He took a stamp, with King George’s 
picture on it, and calmly stuck it over the 
offending printing, and remarked, 

“That’s how it will come out anyway— 
the king on top; so what’s it matter?” and 
the dispute was settled—H. INcHAm. 


“In Prison, and Ye Visited Me.” 


“T am a young man twenty-six years 
old, and handicapped with the loss of my 
right hand. After nearly two years of 
imprisonment I shall pass out to-morrow 
through the gate and away from these 
gray walls. ~Unlike other men who with 
the donning of a citizen’s suit receive an 
inflowing of life and hope, I shall go forth 
like King Lear with uncovered head into 
the dense darkness and beating storm. A 
stranger in a strange city, I shall return to 
Syracuse in custody, to answer an indict- 
ment of grand larceny that holds me hope- 
less as to the future. 

“T have been a very enthusiastic reader of 
the Recorp or CHRISTIAN Work. This little 
publication has brought me many, many 
hours of happiness, and I can conscien- 
tiously say that had it not been for the ray 
of light the Recorp sheds upon the prisoner, 
I would have emerged from prison to- 
morrow like Jean Valjean, with a heart as 
cold as marble, a will as hard as granite, 
and with tides of revenge tossing through 
my soul like billows in a storm. 

“T have found that the old life does not 
pay. I have drunk the cup and have tasted 
the bitter dregs. I have tested my own 
strength, and have learned something of 
the results of these evil things that curse 
and blight men and drive them on that 
downward path which leads to prison. 

“T am through with the past, and some 
day I shall emerge from the abysmal night 
of oblivion, and with the little will and 
conscience I have left I will do the best I 
can for the future. My dear friends, can 
you not in accord with your conscience send 
me the Recorp or CHRISTIAN Work, and 
accept my pledge of honor that some day 
1 will remit the subscription fee? 

“With many apologies for my intrusion, 
and assurance of my deep and profound 
gratitude for any kindness you extend, I 
beg to have the honor of subscribing my- 
self, Sirs, etc.” ; 


Needless to say, we have put the writer’s 
name on our Gift Subscriftion list, glad 
that we can minister in a needy and fruit- 
ful place through the printed page. 


Books Heccived) 


Mr. Elmer Hubbard, a graduate of the 
University of Michigan, with his wife who 
was trained in the Peabody Normal Col- 
lege, opened in 1902, at Cardenas, Cuba, 
an industrial home for Cuban orphans. 
They had less than $36 in cash with which 
to pay the rent of the building they had 
hired. Children began to come to them, 
and they received them, asking and re- 
ceiving from day to day bread for them. 
They steadfastly refused to buy on credit 
or contract debts of any kind. On the 
twentieth of May of the birth year of the 
‘Cuban Republic they had forty-six children 
‘on their hands and but forty-six centavos 
in the treasury. Yet relief came, and has 
always come in response to prayer, and 
eighteen years of useful existence have 
passed over the institution. It now has a 
large roll of alumni, men and women whom 
it has trained in Christian living and good 
citizenship. It is now proposed to enlarge 
the range of industrial teaching. One of 
the factors which is making the institution 
so successful is the confidence which the 
city council of Cardenas has in the work 
and in the consecrated life of Mr. Hub- 
bard. 


To bring men back to the spiritual stand- 
ard, to make Christ’s principles an impeiling 
force in the reconstruction of society, and 
to teach men to think true and live true, 
is the mighty task to which the church is 
called—Robert Lansing. 


Gift Subscription Fund. 


Contributions are invited to send this magazine 
free to missionaries or mission stations. Many 
requests reach our office. Any sum, small or 
large, will be welcome. Subscriptions and copies 
of special numbers were sent in April to Bahama 
Islands, W. I., Michigan, Illinois, New York. 
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A Happy DELIVERANCE. 
Psalm 40: 1-3. 


1 The Condition of the Sinner— 

_ Ina horrible pit. 

The Power of the Saviour— 
He brought me up out. 

The Security of the Saved— 
Feet upon the rock. 

The Walk of the Saved— : 
Established my goings. 

The Song of the Saved— 
A new song in my heart. 

The Testimony of the Saved— 
Many shall see it. 

The Influence of the Saved— 


ie ony Wh dS ESS ass) 


Many shall fear and trust in the 
Lord—H. S. T. in the Baptist 
Believer. 
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NORTHFIELD AS A SUMMER HOME. 
Rev. A. N. Thompson, D. D. 


Peter was a typical man. His impulses 
were thoroughly human. His sudden desire 
to build a tabernacle and abide on Trans- 
figuration Mount was no exception to this, 
and has been shared by thousands. 
place of spiritual inspiration and power the 
world seems transfigured. Men seem for 
the time lifted above the prosaic life of 
duty and sacrifice. They would “make 
tabernacles and abide.” But God sends them 
down again, purified and strengthened by 
the celestial vision. 

Northfield with its summer conferences 
has been a spiritual inspiration and power 
to many people. They go from it newly 
equipped for the life of labor and struggle 
to which God has ordained them. The 
management has wisely emphasized the 
spiritual rather than the material. But 
those of us who have no official connection 
with Northfield and yet have enjoyed the 
advantages which it offers may be permitted 
to speak of its temporal as well as its spir- 
itual privileges. 

The financial advantages of Northfield 
as a summer home are great. With many 
of us the question of where to go during 
the summer vacation, with the small amount 
of money at our disposal, is a perpetual bug- 
bear. This difficulty is largely solved when 
one becomes acquainted with Mr. Moody’s 
birthplace. The story is told of one family 
that kept house in Northfield through July 
and August at an average expense of two 
dollars and three cents per week for each 
person. Another family lived there through 
the summer months at an average expense 
of a little less than two dollars each per 
week. In both families were hearty young 
people who were hungry five or six times 
a day. They lived in genuine rustic com- 
fort, with good, wholesome food and plenty 
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of it. But that was in the good old days 
before the war! 

The project of building summer homes 
in Northfield was pioneered by Dr. Arthur 
T. Pierson and his family. The first lodge 
was built on Rustic Ridge, in 1901, at a 
total cost of $300.45. A family can build 
a comfortable lodge in Northfield and pay 
for it in a few years with the difference 
between living there and paying ordinary 
prices for summer board. The independ- 
ence and comfort and freedom from the 
conventionalities of boarding-house life 
make it even more desirable than do the 
financial advantages. 

The location of Northfield is also ideal, 
and the scenery superb. -From Rustic 
Ridge the view sweeps from the Berkshire 
Hills to the Green Mountains, ridge rising 
over ridge in the distant west. The country 
is high and rolling, with river and moun- 
tain. There is perfect natural drainage, 
healthful and invigorating air, water 
supply free from impurities, coming from 
springs where contamination is impossible. 
The surroundings combine every attraction 
in the way of scenery, and lack little that 
is to be desired. They present nothing that 
is objectionable. The great trees on either 
side of the main street of the old town con- 
vert it into a veritable arcade. The green, 
rolling Jawns and the ever changing views 
of the distant hills make pictures to charm 
the artist’s eye, and awaken enthusiasm in 
the bosom of every lover of nature. For 
miles around there are drives over well- 
made roadways, at almost every turn in 
which new and soul-stirring vistas open 
up. When a company of clergyrhen wound 
up a day among these scenes by a visit to 
a cottage on Rustic Ridge, one of them 
said, 
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“There should be another beatitude, 
Blessed is he who has a lodge in North- 
field.” 

Nature showered blessings on the earthly 
home of D. L. Moody. 
Top, a natural center in this panorama, 
that Mr. Moody once said, “I should like 
to be here when Christ comes back!” And 
here his body rests, awaiting the resurrec- 
tion summons. 

Of the social advantages of Northfield 
little need be said, and yet they should not 
be forgotten. One summer a gentleman 
wandered up to Kenjockety Lodge, coolly 
sat down in an easy-chair on the porch, 
and began in a genuinely hungry way to 
smoke up cigars about as fast as he could 
make fire burn through them. He had 
mistaken Kenjockety for some kind of a 
public institution! When he discovered his 
mistake, he explained that he was boarding 
at the Betsey Moody Cottage, and that 
there was something in the social atmos- 
phere down there that made him feel that 
smoking would be inappropriate,—he had 
not smoked for four days! When a mis- 
chievous hack driver landed three drum- 
mers (who had not yet joined the Gideons) 
at Hotel Northfield, there was something 
in the social atmosphere that surprised 
them. No billiards, no cards, no bar, no 
cigars or wine! The men seemed bewil- 
dered—almost afraid that they had en- 
tered prematurely into heaven. 

For amusement and recreation North- 
field has the river, the mountains, and the 
camp fire; baseball, tennis, golf, and so on 
through the catalog of unquestionable rec- 
reations. Congenial spirits come to North- 
field. There is little need of questioning 
the antecedents of your neighbor of the 
day. 

Of all men on earth the Christian has a 
right to be the happiest, and to enjoy social 
life the most. Of all jolly, rollicking crowds, 
preachers and teachers, in their vacation 
days, can cap the climax. A clergyman 
from a distant state told his people when 
he returned home that he had never in 
his life “experienced so much fun to the 
square inch” as in Northfield on the Fourth 
of July. ; 

Two young ladies went reluctantly to 
Northfield. They had “religion enough at 


home,” and “wanted something else in vaca-. 


It was on Round | 
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tion time.” They consented to go to North- 
field under the promise that at the end of 
two weeks they could go elsewhere. At 
the end of two weeks their father asked 
them, 

“Where shall we go?” 

“You need not mind going anywhere. 
This is good enough for us.” 

Two boys spent six weeks in Northfield 
one summer. They went in for a jolly time, 
and they found it. After returning home 
they could craze their mothers and sisters 
with almost every college song and college 
yell in the country. They did not know 
that they had had anything but a good 
time, yet they came home sobered. and 
more thoughtful, gave their hearts to 
Christ and united with His church. 

Friendships of the pleasantest and most 
helpful kind are formed in Northfield. 
Often they are not simply summer friend- 
ships, but continue and deepen as the years 
go on. The Northfield institutions were 
not founded for social purposes, the North- 
field idea is not a social idea, yet there is 
a social life in Northfield little realized by 
those who have not experienced it. It is 
fun-loving and pure, uplifting and precious 
to old and young alike. No description 
of the advantages of Northfield as a sum- _ 
mer home would be complete in which it 
was forgotten or ignored. 

Summer fishing rests the mind and body, 
and does little more, but many an over- 
wrought man has found in Northfield both 
mental rest and food, quickening and in- 
spiration. 

But none of these attractions, either 
alone or altogether, constitutes the chief 
advantage of Northfield as a summer home. 
The first and chiefest emphasis there is 
always on “that which is spiritual.” Mr. 
Moody’s idea in founding the Northfield in- 
stitutions was to impress spiritual truth 
and to deepen spiritual life. For this the 
conferences were established and are con- 
tinued. There has been, and probably will 
be, both latitude and elasticity in Northfield 
development. Yet of D. L. Moody it is 


‘ preéminently true that “his works do follow 


him,” multiplied and multiplying, but in 
every phase of their progress gathering 
about his fundamental idea, and developing 
from it larger influence and mightier power. 


THE SUMMER SEASON AT NORTHFIELD. 


GREETINGS 


The summer season at Northfield may be 
said to begin with the closing exercises of 
Northfield Seminary. These include a con- 
cert by the Estey Chorus, picked voices 
from among the girls, on Friday evening, 
June 4, and a sacred concert on Saturday 
evening, June 5, by a massed choir of all 


the students of the Seminary and Mount. 


Hermon School for young men. Both con- 
certs are given in the Auditorium under 
the leadership of Mr. Nelson P. Coffin of 
Keene, New Hampshire. 

Dr. G. Campbell Morgan will preach the 
baccalaureate sermon on Sunday, June 6, 
and deliver the commencement address on 
Monday, June 7. 


Younc WoMEN’s CONFERENCE. 


The Northfield League in its summer 
conference and extension work stands for 
bringing young women to a personal knowl- 
edge of Jesus Christ as Saviour and Lord, 
and a definite purpose to live and work for 
Him. To these ends the League has invited 
the young women of boarding schools, col- 
leges, churches and city organizations to 
meet in conference June 29 to July 6. 

Platform speakers will include Rev. J. D. 
Jones of England, Bishop Edwin H. Hughes 
and Dean Rousmaniere of Massachusetts, 
Rev. George Buttrick of Vermont, Dr. Rob- 
ert E. Speer of New York, and others. A 
morning “After Northfield, What?” con- 
ference will consider the theme, “The 
Christian Approach to Industrial and Social 
Relationships,” under the guidance of Miss 
Margaret Slattery and Rev. John Mc- 


@YNORTAFIELD 


Upper Row—Home of W. R. Moody; 
Seminary Buildings; Wanamaker Lake. 
Lower Row—Elms on the Village Street; 
the Auditorium. 


Dowell. Athletics and recreation will be 
organized for the afternoon hours. 


ForEIGN MIssIONARY SOCIETIES. 


The summer school for the united 
Women’s Foreign Missionary Societies will 
be held July 8 to 16. The study book, 
“The Bible and Missions,” will be presented 
by its author, Mrs. Helen Barrett Mont- 
gomery, Rev. J. D. Jones will conduct a 
Bible class daily, and classes on other live 
and appropriate themes will be held. 
Many missionaries will be in attendance 
to speak and advise. 

Eight denominational camps for young 
women and girls, with special features of 
their own, offer: an attractive opportunity 
for outdoor life. 


Home Mission SumMER SCHOOL. 
Following immediately will come the In- 
terdenominational Women’s Home Mission 
Summer School, July 16 to 23. The general 
theme will be “The Church and the Com- 
munity.” Classes for elders and for juniors 
will deal with many phases of the subject. 


A Bible hour daily will be led by Rev. 


Thomas Buttrick of England, and noon 
prayer services by Mrs. George Coleman 
of Boston. Round Top meetings, the an- 
nual young women’s lttncheon, and a recep- 
tion to missionaries will fill the week full 
of good things spiritually and socially. 


RELIcIous EpucatTion. 
The seventeenth session of the Northfield 
Summer School of Religious Education 
will convene July 17 and run until July 26. 


, A EL EN 


The Methodist Quadrennial. — 


Five groups of courses will be of- 
fered, dealing with the Bible, psychology, 
method, organization and administration, 
and general topics. Such subjects as rural 
church problems, recreational leadership 
for boys. and girls, music and pageantry, 
missionary education, social service prob- 
lems, story telling, week day and com- 
munity programs, and Sunday School 
methods will be taught and discussed by a 
large staff of practical workers and spe- 
cialists. 

Complete information on the courses, etc., 
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can be obtained from Mr. Bryant Nichols, 
845 Tremont Temple, Boston. 


CHRISTIAN WorKERS’ CONFERENCE. 


The closing conference of the season will 
be for all Christian workers—which in- 
cludes all Christians—July 30 to August 15. 
Full details as to the speakers can be secured 
from Mr. A. G. Moody, East Northfield, 
Massachusetts, who can also send latest 
circulars regarding all the gatherings, 
answering questions as to accommodations 
and railroad arrangements. 


THE METHODIST QUADRENNIAL. 
Miss Jane A. Stewart. 


Des Moines, Iowa, was the scene last 
month of the quadrennial session of the 
Methodist Episcopal General Conference. 
About a thousand clergymen and laymen 
constituted this great religious assembly, 
representing a vast evangelical host of 
over four million church members in the 
United States, and many hundreds of 
thousands in all quarters of the globe. 

The last previous meeting was at Sara- 
toga Springs, New York, in 1916, when the 
world campaign was launched in celebra- 
tion of the centennial of the founding of 
Methodist foreign missionary work, re- 
ports of which were a thrilling and in- 
spiring feature of the 1920 meeting. The 
drive for funds went “over the top,” 
$112,000,000 being subscribed, and _ the 
whole movement was specially blessed. A 
gain of 30,000 new members was made in 
the foreign field in 1918. 

The quadrennium just closed has been 
a remarkable one in the history of Metho- 
dism. Four hundred thousand Methodist 
men were enlisted in the great war, and 
a thousand Methodist churches were left 
pastorless. The call from suffering hu- 
manity among Christless nations has never 
been so urgent. Open doors stand before 
the missionary in the Orient, in Africa 
and in the islands of the sea. 

Organized Christianity has been unable 
to cope with the conditions in broken and 
bleeding Europe, where Protestantism re- 
ceives an unprecedented welcome. The 
Methodist Church, as one of the greatest 
and most alive missionary agencies in the 
world, has promptly flung out the life line. 


In France orphanages are conducted, and 
community centers are established in dev- 
astated villages. In Italy new churches 
have been planned, and wrecked churches 
restored in Genoa, Milan, Venice, etc., and 
orphanages established at various places. 
The conference composed of a little band 
of Methodist preachers—some of whom had 
lost sons in the war, and all of whom had 
suffered intensely—met at Trieste, where 
the Italian soldiers planted their banners 
on the hills after one of the most remark- 
able achievements of the war, defeat hav- 
ing been turned to victory for the Allied 
cause. 

Other big fields of Methodist foreign 
missionary enterprise are China, where 
there are now seven annual conferences, 
where Methodist ministers have been deco- 
rated by the government, and where the 
work has taken new impulse under Dr. 
Ralph Ward, one of the distinguished 
delegates to the 1920 General Conference; 
India, where the church membership 
reaches 300,000, the students in educa- 
tional institutions 40,000, the missionaries, 
native preachers and teachers number 
10,000, and there is a great spiritual awaken- 
ing known as “the Mass Movement”; 
Africa, where “the poignant appeal of the 
pagan” is being answered; and Japan and 
Korea, where the two great Methodist in- 
stitutional churches in Tokyo and Seoul 
delight the soul. There are few lands in 
which the Methodist work of world evan- 
gelization has not now gained a firm foot- 
ing. Spain is soon to be entered. 

In our own country, the mission work 
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has gone on apace. Some $5,000,000 was 
recently appropriated for new buildings 
and the larger problem of trained leader- 
ship for the social welfare and American- 
ization work of the church, which is press- 
ing hard upon the hearts and minds of 
the leaders in the newly organized Council 
of Cities, which held its third annual 
session recently in Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. Numerous needy frontier fields are 
listed, and among the new enterprises is 
the holding of schools for rural pastors. 

Despite the war, the Board of Educa- 
tion shows encouraging gains in its work. 
The colleges gained $6,601,632 for endow- 
ment, and an increase of $1,364,537 in in- 
come since 1916. The number of students, 
like the general membership of the church, 
has decreased somewhat. But the religious 
flame burns brightly, many students sign- 
ing this pledge: : 

“So help me God, I dedicate myself to 
the task of rebuilding the world according 
to Christian ideals.” 

During the quadrennium the Methodist 
Church has been a big and growing factor 
in the hard and victorious fight for Pro- 
hibition, in standing for a square deal for 


the laboring man, and for the protection of 
children and the poor, for the education of 
the negro, for war relief, for religious ed- 
ucation, etc. 

A number of commissions appointed at 
Saratoga Springs in 1916 were heard from 
at Des Moines. One of these is the Com- 
mission on Correlation, whose object is the 
coordination of the various church soci- 
eties for greater efficiency. The Finance 
Commission has happily succeeded in hav- 
ing the minimum ministerial salary placed 
at $1200 in many conferences, and at $1500 
in others, with parsonages rent free. The 
Commission to Study European Conditions 
presented a plan of readjustment of epis- 
copal supervision and nationalization of the 
church in various lands. A commission of 
twenty-five have had in hand the plan for 
reuniting Methodists North and South, 
which provides for six, regional white con- 
ferences, and a seventh to which all colored 
churches shall be assigned, with their own 
bishops. 

The various active bishops present at the 
General Conference presided in the order 
of their seniority of election, each taking 
one morning. session, the afternoons and 
evenings being given to committee work. 
Among those who officiated were Bishops 
Joseph Berry (elected 1904), W. F. Mc- 
Dowell (1904), William Burt (1904), 
Luther B. Wilson (1904), W. F. Anderson 
(1908), J. L. Nuelsen (1908), W. S. Lewis 
(1908),-W. A. Quayle (1908), E. H. 
Hughes (1908), and F. M. Bristol (1908). 
Five bishops have passed away since the 
last quadrennial—William P. Eveland, 
James W. Bashford, Alexander Camphor, 
Franklin Hamilton and Matthew S. 
Hughes. 

The Nestor of the bishops is Earl Crans- 
ton, born in Athens, Ohio, in 1840, ordained 
to the ministry in 1867, consecrated bishop 
in 1896, and retired in 1916. 


Stimulated by the fact that the Meth- 


odist churches at home and abroad suf- 
fered the largest loss in their history in 
1919,—a net loss of nearly 56,000 members,— 
evangelistic work has taken on new forms. 
One of these is the “Win One Legion,” 
one of the big divisions of the Methodist 
Expeditionary forces in the enthusiastic 
campaign to win a million souls to Christ 
by June 1, 1920. 


THOUGHTS FOR THE QUIET HOUR. 


JUNE, 1920. 


Tuesday, 1st. A servant of Jesus Christ. 
Romans 1:1. 

If any man serve me, let him follow me; 
and where I am, there shall also my servant 
be. John 12:26. 


There is something better than heaven. 
It is service. “I am among you as he that 
serveth.” There is where. we get near to 


God, and where we get like God—James 
I. Vance. 


Wednesday, 2nd. Put ye on the Lord Je- 
sus Christ. Romans 13:14. 

Put on the habit of service; put aside the 
garments of idleness and worthlessness and 
put on the garments of light and holiness. 
Put on the Lord Jesus Christ in the moral 
habit and disposition of your mind until He 
floods your soul with the golden glow of 
His great love and sends you out literally 
aflame with a great spirit—Harris FE. Kirk. 


Thursday, 3rd. He that is not wunth me is 
against me; and he that gathereth not with 
me scattereth abroad. Matthew 12:30. 

Do we push forward the religion of Je- 
sus Christ, or do we hold it back?—John R. 
Mott. 


Friday, 4th. The labour of the righteous 
tendeth to life. Proverbs 10:16. 

There is no joy of which the human heart 
is capable like the joy of leading a soul to 
Christ. It brings its own crown. Your la- 
bor is not in vain; it is full as you do it. 
The harvest comes with the deed, and yet 
that is but the first fruit. Oh, the meeting 
of the loved ones on the other shore whom 
we have led to Christ, the gathering of the 
sheaves of the harvest! Your labor is not 
in vain—G. Campbell Morgan. 


Saturday, 5th. The fruit of the Spirit is 
love, joy, peace. Galatians 5:22. 

Is your life, by its radiation of real good 
cheer and good will, bearing testimony to 
your friendship with the Master?—Harry 
E. Fosdick. 


Sunday, 6th. My spirit remaineth among 
you: fear ye not. Haggai 2:5. 


The Lord Jesus Christ is here as really 


.of the ordinary satisfaction of men. 


and more really than in the upper room; 
as really as when He raised the dead; He 
is here now. And oh, it is the joy of our 
lives to talk with Him as with one another, 
with the same nearness. Nearer than hands 
or feet is Christ to.us. That is a place of 
emphasis which the Spirit insists upon. 
The companionship of Jesus in our lives is 
a reality that makes us free from the needs 
And 
the world is waiting for a kingdom of 
people satisfied with Christ and delivered 
from discouragement because their minds 
are set on Him.—John Douglas Adam. 


Monday, 7th. The day is thine, the night 
also 1s thine. Psalm 74:16. 

A breath of prayer in the morning, and 
the morning life is sure. A breath of 
prayer in the evening, and the evening 
blessing comes.—Henry Drummond. 


Tuesday, 8th. Watch and pray. Mat- 
thew 26:41. 

Petition must be followed by watching. 
It takes more time to watch for the answer 
than to frame the petition —O. P. Gifford. 


Weduesday, oth. Set your heart and your 
soul to seek the Lorp your God. 1 Chron- 
icles 22:19. 

How many of us, I wonder, pray with 
all our strength? Many of us pray lan- 
guidly, drowsily and sleepily! Not as 
Abraham prayed when he wrestled with 
God for Sodom, not as Elijah prayed when 
he prayed for rain, not as Ezra prayed 
when he prayed God to forgive his people, 
not as the Lord prayed in the Garden. We 
pray so listlessly that our mind wanders 
and we are troubled with all sorts of wan- 
dering thoughts, and what are wandering 
thoughts but an evidence that we are not 
praying with all our strength?—Charles E. 
Jefferson. 


Thursday, 1oth. When 
. pray to thy Father. 


thou prayest, 
Matthew 6:6. 

“When thou prayest,. .. . pray to thy 
Father.” Do not forget the emphasis which 
the Lord lays upon the word thy, for until 
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you have appropriated God as yours, until 
you remember that He bears a relation per- 
sonal to you, your prayer will have no 
meaning.—G. A. Johnston Ross. 


Friday, 11th. When thou hast shui thy 
door, pray. Matthew 6:6. 


Lord, I have shut my door,— ; 

Shut out life’s busy cares and fretting 
noise; 

Here in this silence they intrude no more; 

Speak Thou, and heavenly joys 

Shall fill my heart with music sweet and 


calm— 
A holy psalm. 
* * * * # 


Lord, I have shut my door! 
Come Thou and visit me. I am alone. 
Come, as when doors were shut Thou 
cam’st of yore 
And visitedst Thine own. 
My Lord! I kneel with reverent love and 
fear 
For Thou art here! 


—M. E. Atkinson. 


Saturday, 12th. They looked unto him, 
and were radiant. Psalm 34:5. 

Would you not like to be a radiant Chris- 
tian? You may be. Spend time in prayer. 
You cannot be a radiant Christian in any 
other way.—R. A. Torrey. 


Sunday, 13th. Verily I say unto you, If 
ye have faith as a grain of mustard seed, 
ye shall say unto this mountain, Remove 
hence to yonder place; and it shall remove; 
and nothing shall be impossible unto you. 
Matthew 17:20. 

In this saying Jesus was not commend- 
ing small faith He never put a premium 
on littleness of faith, but on its vitality. 
He did not say, “If ye have faith as a grain 
of sand,” but “as a grain of mustard seed,” 
which He had used as an illustration of in- 
tensive activity, because of its wonderful 
self-multiplying force. Great faith called 
for His special approval. He looked upon 
faith as a vital principle; and it was the 
life in it that He rejoiced in. If our faith 
remains small as a mustard seed it will 
accomplish nothing, but if it grows as that 
grain does, nothing is impossible to it—J. 
East Harrison. 


Monday, 14th. Trust in the Lorp with 
all thine heart..... In all thy ways ac- 
knowledge him, and he shall direct thy 
paths. Proverbs 3:5, 6. 

The last thing we learn to believe is that 
God’s plan for us is better than our own. 


- 


Yet none of us ever finds his highest 
blessedness until he gives up his self-chosen 
life and falls into God’s perfect plan— 
H. C. Mabie. 


Tuesday, 15th. J have led thee in right 
paths. Proverbs 4:11. 

Every man’s life is a plan of God. A 
good providence has planned our future 
years. Let us study closely the map of 
our lives that God’s providence has made. 
Christlikeness is our goal. “It doth not yet 
appear what we shall be: but we know that, 
when he shall appear, we shall be like him.” 
—J. H. Joweit. 


Wednesday, 16th. We know that all 
things work together for good to them that 
love God. Romans 8:28. 

We know that to them that love God all 
things work together for good, even to 
them that are called to His purpose. It is 
all things that work together for good, 
either in the bearing or the removing of 
them, and not some things only; this princi- 
ple covers the whole of life,—every circum- 
stance, every sorrow, every separation and 
every limitation. It includes you and your 
sorrow.—G. Sherwood Eddy. 


Thursday, 17th. And Jesus answering 
said, Were there not ten cleansed? but 
where are the nine? Luke 17:17. 

How true to life is that story of the 
cleansing of the ten lepers! 
took the miracle for granted. Only one of 
them thought it worth his while to stay and 
thank Jesus —Willard L. Sperry. 


Friday, 18th. The wisdom that is from 
above is... . full of... . good fruits. 


James 3:17. 

“The fruit of our lips giving thanks to 
his name.” Are we bearing this fruit? 
Are we bearing the fruit of a holy life? 
I do not mean, Are we talking about it, but 
do other people see it in us? If I am liv- 
ing a holy life there is no need of talking 
about it. Am I bearing the fruit of giving? 
Giving to God’s work is as much a fruit 
as winning a soul for Christ—Charles In- 
glis. 


Saturday, roth. By faith ye stand. 2 
Corinthians 1:24. 


The faith that can live anywhere is the 
faith the world needs.—Margaret Slattery. 


Nine of them > 


Thoughts for the Quiet Hour. 


Sunday, 20th. Jesus the beginner and 
finisher. Hebrews 12:2 (mar- 
gin). 

Does He leave anything in an incomplete 
state? Has He left any star half-molded, 
any planet without the last touch given to 
its infinite circumstance? He works well. 
I am persuaded that He which hath begun 
a good work in you will continue it until 
the day of redemption and completion. If 
we had begun, we might never have fin- 
ished, but He who began the work is 
pledged® to complete it, and the topstone 
shall be brought on with shoutings of 
“Grace—grace” unto it. Build with such 
stones as you are able to lift; do your little 
masonry as faithfully, as lovingly as you 
can, but He that buildeth all things is God. 
—Joseph Parker. 


Monday, 21st. For I have given you an 
example, that ye should do as I have done 
to you. John 13:15. 


Is it fair to compare Jesus Christ with 
me, a weak servant, and condemn Chris- 
tianity?’—Melvin Trotter. 


Tuesday, 22nd. Search me, O God, and 
know my heart: try me, and know my 
thoughts. Psalm 139:23. 


Let us be honest with God. Let David’s 
prayer be ours: “Search me, O God,”—not 
my neighbors, not other people, but “Search 
me!”—D., L. Moody. 


Wednesday, 23rd. Let them... . that 
love thy name be joyful in thee. Psalm 5: 
II. 


Our lives are songs. God writes the words, 
And we set them to music at pleasure;° 
And the song grows glad, or sweet, or sad, 
As we choose to fashion the measure. 


One has a song that is free and strong, 
But the music he writes is minor; 

And the sad, sad strain is replete with pain, 
And the singer becomes a repiner. 


And the song of another has through the 
words 
An undercurrent of sadness; 
But he sets it to music of ringing chords, 
And makes it a pean of gladness. 


So whether our songs are sad or not, 
We can give the world more pleasure 
And better ourselves by setting the words 
To a glad, triumphant measure. 


—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
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Thursday, 24th. Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, .. . 
and with all thy mind. Matthew 22:37. 

A religion of the heart and not of the 
mind is emotional and perilous. A religion 
of the mind and not of the heart is me- 
chanical and cold. A religion of the heart 
and of the mind is fundamental and power- 
ful. Jesus Christ summons both the emo- 
tional and intellectual into noble exercise. 
—F, W- Pattison. 


Friday, 25th. Thou therefore endure 
hardness, as a good soldier of Jesus Christ. 
2 Timothy 2:3. 

IT cannot discover that the Bible any- 
where holds out any hope to the runaway, 
to the shirk, or to the coward; but I do 
find that it contains untold inspiration for 
the one who feels the attractions of danger 
and who craves opportunities for heroism. 
Everywhere the appeal of the Bible is that 
we shall be willing to take our share of 
hardships as a good soldier of Jesus 
Christ—Raymond Calkins. 


Saturday, 26th. In all thy ways acknowl- 
edge him, and he shall direct thy paths. 
Proverbs 3:6. 

Never make a plan without seeking God’s 
guidance; never achieve a success without 
giving God the praise—A. T. Pierson. 


Sunday, 27th. He that dwelleth in the 
secret place of the most High shall abide 
under the shadow of the Almighty. Psalm 
Oe Te 

Those who have worked hardest on the 
plain, who have operated religion most 
earnestly there, who have got tired with 
Christ in the service of man, they know 
the office of the mountain. They know that 
hours in the mountain are necessary if one 
is to live and work on the plain. Perhaps 
they are the only ones who do know how 
necessary the mountain is. There in the 
lofty solitude, in the “secret place of the 
most High,” they renew their strength that 
on the plain they may run and not be weary, 
and walk and not faint—Alexander Mc- 


Gaffin. 


Monday, 28th. Teach me thy way, O 
Lorp; I will walk in thy truth: unite my 
heart to fear thy name. Psalm 86:11. 


Only the teachable spirit, and the heart 
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united to the Lord can produce abundant 
life—J. Stuart Holden. 


Tuesday, 29th. Happy is the man that 
findeth wisdom. . For the merchan- 
dise of it is better than the merchandise of 
silver, and the gain thereof than fine gold. 
Proverbs 3:13, 14. 

“Give, and it shall be given unto you.’ 
Do not withhold any knowledge you have; 
give it! If a thought has been given you 
that has helped you, give it to someone else. 
This is the only way to keep it—by giving 
it, the “merchandise” of it. The exchange 
is the “gain.”’—Margaret Bottome. 


Wednesday, 30th. As he sat at meat with 
them, he took bread, and blessed it, and 
brake, and gave to them. And their eves 
were opened, and they knew him. Luke 
24: 30, 3I. 

When they saw Him in the act of break- 
ing bread they recognized Him. Do you 
recognize Christ in the commonplaces—not 
in the great crises, but in the little, cheap 
things of life? “In Him we live, and move, 
and have our being”; and the joyful people 
in the Church of Christ are those who see 
God in the commonplaces—in the breaking 
of bread, the giving of food, and health 
and clothing; in the fresh air and. bright 
sunlight—A. C. Dixon. 


The plans of the Presbyterian Church for 
promoting its Men’s Work embrace supper 
conferences, work institutes, monthly 
forum meetings, brotherhoods and clubs. 
Its objectives include: Evangelism—the 
drawing power of a fellowship of Chris- 
tian men, the impact of a united body of 
Christian men on non-Christian men, the 
evangelistic or invitation committee, train- 
ing of personal workers, and personal work 
in winning men; Boys’ Work—the leader- 
ship of men with boys, the relation of boys’ 
organizations to men’s organizations, boys’ 
nights with men, winter activities and sum- 
mer camps, vocational guidance; Building 
the Local Church—its fundamental place, 
the equipment of buildings, building the 
services and Sunday school, 
class; Community Service—federation with 
other men’s organizations, cooperating with 
the city government, social service and 
church extension, local industrial and other 
problems. 


. there are under discussion. 


the men’s © 
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Armenia and the Armenians. From the Earliest 


Times Until the Great War (1914). By Kevork 
Aslan. Macmillan Co., New York. Cloth. 
138 pages. $1.25. 


Among the many books on Armenia which are be- 
ing published this translation from the French 
original will find a place. American writers on 
the Near East will have to yield to British and 
especially French writers whenever political issues 
The Introduction is 
the clearest statement of the Armenian question 
of which the reviewer knows. The body of the 
book is a good history of Armenia. 

‘Friends of Armenia might publish the Intro- 


duction as a pamphlet to plead their cause.— 
TEMES Os 


Bible for Home and School (The). A Commen- 
tary on the First Book of Samuel. By Loring 
W. Batten, Ph. D. Macmillan Co., New York. 
Cloth. 236 pages. $1.40. 


According to Dr. Shailer Mathews, who writes the 
General Introduction, this volume has been pre- 
pared to meet the needs of clergymen, lay readers, 
intelligent Sunday school teachers, and is based 
on the assured results of historical investigation 
and criticism. If the results are assured, they are 
such to a very definitely limited group, for Cinder- 
ella-slipper methods have been employed which 
independent students of the Hebrew text will not 
be in a hurry to endorse. 

That such books as Samuel and Chronicles con- 
tain many difficulties is no new discovery, but the 
assumption that they are the composite of the nar- 
ratives of historians who wrote with different ob- 
jects in view, who moreover freely embellished their 
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stories with untrustworthy legends, is no more 
a proof of scholarship than the invention of the 
Pentateuchal critical divisions, ‘which Wellhausen 
himself confessed a few years ago had had its sore 
spot touched by the contentions of such men as 
Redpath, Wiener and Dahse. 

To be more specific: On page eighteen we are 
told that the word “temple” is never applied to a 
tent, therefore there must have been a permanent 
sanctuary at Shiloh in Samuel’s day. But it is 
surely as reasonable to call the tent of God a 
temple (or palace—heycha/l) as to call a tent a 
house (Exodus 23:19). It is clear that the author 
has been misled by the reference to the doorpost, 
and was probably thinking of a tent of conical 
shape, which the tabernacle was not. On page 
twenty-eight we are told, ““Mishpat never means 
a wrong custom.” If Dr. Batten will consult 2 
Kings 17: 33, 34, 40, he will find the contrary. 

If this book were to be accepted for what Dr. 
Mathews claims it to be, we should be forced to the 
position that it contains vaticinia post eventum, is 
loaded with worthless myths, is full of contradic- 
tions and misplacements, and is generally untrust- 
worthy. One wonders of what possible use it 
could be in the Sunday school. The children are 
not even allowed to believe in Goliath! The plain 


truth is, that while containing minor suggestions - 


of value (as that Bedan is a copyist’s error for 
‘Barak), the book is put out in the interest of a 
desupernaturalizing movement, which has well-rec- 
ognized centers in this country as well as abroad. 
It should be used cautiously by pastors if they can 
read Hebrew, by laymen not at all.—E. J. R. 


Christian Life in the Community. By A. J. W. 
Myers. Association Press, New York. Cloth. 
129 pages. 60 cents. 


Just to mention the titles of the chapters of this 
timely and practical book will show its value to 
students and active Christian workers: “The 
Viewpoint of Life,” ‘The Challenge,” “The Forces 
at Work Making for Improvement,” ‘‘Place and 
Power of Religion,” ‘The Function of the Local 
Church,” ‘Service through the Church,” ‘‘Oppor- 
tunities for Service through the Church School,” 
“How to Take Hold.” Each topic is considered 
concisely, vitally, and conclusively. There is no 
room for misunderstanding or shirking, or apply- 
ing the facts to another. It demands personal 
application and therein lies the force of its mes- 
sage. At the end of each chapter appear ‘‘Sug- 
gestions for Study, Investigation, and Practical 
Work,” including Bible references, with acceptable 
remark or searching question to make clearer the 
point, as well as topics for discussion. As will be 
seen from these facts, the book is practical for a 
study class or discussion group, and would be vital 
to anyone trying to find a place in the life and 
activity of the Church for mutual helpfulness and 
service.—D. 


Conscripts of Conscience. By Caroline Atwater 
Mason. F. H. Revell Co., New York. Cloth. 
156 pages. $1 net. 


This plea in story form for volunteers for medi- 
cal mission service in the Orient, a service as 
heroic and sacrificial as that of soldier or surgeon 
or nurse at the war front, will, it is hoped, bring 
the call of the East and its unparalleled needs to 
the consideration of those who might not hear it 
from the usual missionary publications. There 
are doubtless many noble and highly trained doc- 
tors and nurses, and more in training, who have 
never happened to consider how splendid a re- 
turn in the blessedness of doing good might 
come from the investment of skill and Christian 
devotion where it is most needed, in non-Chris- 
tian lands, always “lands of pain.” 
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Mrs. Mason brings a practiced hand and an 
eager and informed mind to her task, and the 
story is interesting. May its message reach the 
goal!—L. M. N. 


Dictionary of the Apostolic Church. Vol. II. 
Edited by James Hastings, D. D. Chas. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. Cloth. 724 pages. 
$6 net. 


Like all the dictionaries edited by James Hastings, 
this work is of the highest character, and the 
greatest helpfulness. It cannot be too highly 
commended for general students of the Bible as 
well as for scholars. The title sufficiently indi- 
cates the scope of the work; and the list of the 
authors who have written the various articles 
reads like a “‘Who’s Who” of reverent and fear- 
less scholarship—Moulton, Plummer, Stalker, 
and others of all schools but of similar pur- 
pose.—H. P. 


Drama of the Face (The) and Other Studies in 
Applied Psychology. By Elwin Lincoln House, 
D. D. F. H. Revell Co., New York. Cloth. 
258 pages: $1:75 net. 

This book contains a series of popular lectures 

that have been given in very many churches, 

and from the Chautauqua platform. They appeal 
amazingly to young people as they are designed 
especially for the young. Our author calls them 

“Applied Psychology.” They concern mental 

attitudes or methods of self-mastery. Some of 

the topics are, “Psychology of Love,” ““Men Who 

Dared,”’ “The Atmosphere of a _ Personality,’ 

“The Majesty of Conscience” and “The Psy- 

chology of Conduct.” They are plain, straight- 

forward talks, wonderfully Christian in purpose. 
It is a book well to have on your table where 
young people can take it up and read it.—S. C. H. 


Compiled by Robert Elmer Smith. 
Illus- 


Hymn Gems. 
Christopher Publishing House, Boston. 
trated. Cloth. 96 pages. $1 net. 


The recipe for Hymn Gems would seem to be a 
hymnal, a pair of scissors, a tube of paste, and 
seasoning to taste. The ease with which such 
recipes are followed may prove a temptation to 
many to try their hand-at the éndeavor. Let us 
hope that this will not be the case! The hymnals 
of the present time are sufficiently classified in 
subject as to make further selection unneces- 
sary. Yet, if the readers of Dr. Smith’s col- 
lection are moved, with as much enthusiasm as 
Dr. Wilson expresses in his Introduction, to 
commit to memory these stanzas from favorite 
hymns, the little book will have a genuinely 
helpful influence.—L. M. N. 


Prophetical Literature of the Old Testament 
(The). By Alex. R. Gordon, D. Litt., D. D. 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York. Paper. 121 - 
pages. 15 cents. 


These two volumes in the “Bible Class Primers” 
will prove of great value in any class work of 
adult students of the Scriptures. The treatment, 
though concise, brings out the latest scholarship 
in both subjects.—F. L. D. 


Ruth: The Satisfied Stranger. By Philip Mauro. 
F, H. Revell Co., New York. Cloth. 220 
pages. $1.25 net. 


The purpose of Mr. Mauro’s several books is 
homiletical, rather than critical. He seeks the 
spiritual lesson to be derived from the events of 
Ruth’s story, and not the historical and exegetical 
interpretation of the narrative. His book on 
Ruth is not therefore to be placed on the shelf 
beside Professor Genung’s valuable and scholarly 
treatise on “The Book of Job, the Epic of the 
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Inner Life.” Believing that the time of the 
Judges in Israel was “the only Democratic Era” 
in the history of the Chosen People, Mr. Mauro 
seeks for lessons applicable to the present period 
from those days, in which “every man did that 
which was right in his own eyes.” Finding in 
Ruth a symbol of the spiritual development of 
the Christian, he points out the teachings of profit 
to the progress of the individual in the Kingdom 
of God. The book therefore exhibits the value 
and the danger of insisting on the use of every 
point in a historical narrative as a parable 
capable of spiritual interpretation. 

A rather startling footnote relating to “‘the sac- 
rifice of children to the idols of Canaan” suggests 
that in a sense the children of believing parents 
are to-day ‘“‘being similarly sacrificed to the mod- 
ern idol, Education, by being subject to educa- 
tional processes designed to prepare godless 
people for ‘careers’ in a godless world!” Mr. 
Mauro seems to feel that the children gain very 
little useful knowledge at school and much that 
is ‘“‘destructive to faith and godliness,” and would 
much better be taught at home!—L. M. N. 


Soul of Abraham Lincoln (The). By William E. 
Barton. Geo. H. Doran Co., New York. 
Cloth. 407 pages. $4 net. 


Much has been written about Lincoln but not 
too much that is true. Doctor Barton has done 
a most thorough piece of work and has given 
us a volume that will last for many a year. 
Lincoln was only an infidel in the sense that he 
reacted against some of the tenets that were 
preached in his day, camouflaged as the Gospel. 
It was an infidelity that was extremely whole- 
some. The world was flat to most of his neigh- 
bors and he dared to believe that it was round. 
We have all heard much about the Church that 
Mr. Lincoln said he would be willing to join, and 
among the many interesting pages of this volume 
are those dealing with this subject. It is note- 
worthy that the last Act of Congress signed by 
Mr. Lincoln, was the one that required the motto 
“In God we trust” to be inscribed upon our 
national coins; that motto was Mr. Lincoln’s 
own. 

The book is rich in quotations from public 
documents as well as private letters. It is noble 
in its restraints and yet clear and definite in its 
conclusions. We only wish that all of us had 
Abraham Lincoln’s faith in God, in Christ, in the 
Bible, in prayer, in duty, and in immortality. 
Mr. Lincoln was religious but he was no theo- 
logian. ‘“‘‘Love of flowers is one thing and the 
knowledge of botany is another. A man may love 
a flower and call it by the wrong name or have no 
name for it. A man may have the religion of 
Christ and hold very wrong opinions or conjec- 
tures concerning Christ. We are saved by faith 
not by conjecture.” Mr. Lincoln may often have 
been wrong in his opinion, but he was more often 
right in his attitude toward spiritual realities and 
practical duties. The significance of this volume 
is that it is written with a background. It does 
not treat the religion of Lincoln as a detached 
compartment of his story but as part and parcel of 
his life. This is its claim to distinction and its 
tight to a cordial welcome. We commend the 
book most heartily to all true lovers of Lincoln, 
which is the same thing as saying to all true 
Americans.—H. P. 


Test of Scarlet (The). By Coningsby Dawson. 
John Lane Co., New York. Cloth. 313 pages. 
$1.60 net. 


Like all Coningsby Dawson’s books, this volume 
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has a religious value, as it helps articulate the 
inarticulate religion of the Front. It is not a 
great book but it has some great bits in it. It 
is full of the philosophy of life as held by the man 
on the street when he is called upon to play a 
part worth while. Perhaps Coningsby Dawson has 
been writing too much or perhaps again we are 
all a bit fed up on the War. In any case, “The 
Test of Scarlet’? does not impress us the same way 
as some of the earlier writings of the same author. 
Whether this is his fault or our own, we leave for 
the reader to determine.—H. P. 


MAGAZINES. 


Moslem World (The). April, 1920. Samuel M. 
Zwemer, editor. Missionary Review Publish- 
ing Co., New York. 108 pages. Quarterly, 
35 cents; $1.25 a year. 

A fund of reliable up-to-date information on the 

Moslem question in different lands, literary and 

spiritual criticisms, and other material invalu- 

able to the student of the great rival of Chris- 
tianity. Over a dozen articles, mostly short, 
comprise the contents. 


Princeton Theological Review (The). January,. 
1920. Oswald T. Allis, editor. Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, Princeton, N. J. 192 pages. 


Quarterly, 60 cents; $2 a year. 


Four lengthy studies on “The Eschatology of 
the Psalter,’ “Ritschl’s Doctrine of Christian 
Perfection,” ‘‘Words for God in the Apocrypha,” 
and “‘Problems of Peace,” are followed by thirty- 
six pages of reviews of books and periodicals, 
European and American. The index of periodi- 
cal literature affords a bird’s-eye suggestion of 
current religious thinking. 


Biblical World (The). 
Mathews, editor. 
Chicago. 


March, 1920. Shailer 
University of Chicago Press, 
Bimonthly, 50 cents; $2 a year. 

This ably edited and well-printed magazine offers 
a wide variety of contents, including a missionary 
article by Doctor Hume of India, expository 
articles by Dean Brown and Doctor Cobern, 
social and church discussions, departments of cur- 
rent Opinion and activities, book notices, etc. An 
article on “The Second Coming and the King- 
dom,” inquiring concerning “five passages in the 
Synoptic Gospels commonly regarded as bearing 
directly upon Jesus’ doctrine of the Parousia’” 
and also concerning the doctrine in the Fourth 
Gospel, is preceded by a note in which the editor 
asserts that he is trying ‘“‘to save the faith of 
thousands of men and women in Christianity,” 
opining that the present propaganda of premille- 
narianism ‘“‘threatens the influence of the church 
among men and women who are to be counted 
upon for social reconstruction”! The article 
occupies thirteen pages with a frank, reasoned, 
figurative or spiritual interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures examined. 


Constructive Quarterly (The). 
Silas McBee, editor. 
New York. 
$2.50 a year. 


The purpose of this publication—to bring about 
a better understanding between the various 
branches of the Christian Church with unity as a 
goal—is served in this number by eleven articles 
by American and foreign authors, dealing with 


March, 1920. 
_George H. Doran Co., 
168 pages. Quarterly, 75 cents; 


_ questions of the ministry, criticism, the deity of 


Christ, efforts towards union in America and the 
Orient, missions and biographies of advocates of 
the cause, 


ARCHEOLOGICAL NOTES. 


The Number of the Exodus. 

This is given in Exodus 12: 37 as 600,000 
that were men, besides children and a 
mixed multitude; in Numbers 2:32 as 
603,550, beside the tribe of Levi. 

It is not easy to harmonize this great 


number, many think, with data given else- 


where. The Goshen district supports to- 
day not more than 12,000 people, and could 
have supported hardly more in the days of 
the oppression. The Amalekites of Sinai, 
a desert folk with whom Israel clashed, 
were not likely to have been numerous 
enough to withstand or even threaten a 
host a hundred times their number. Pha- 
raoh in pursuing the Israelites took “600 
chosen chariots,” a number out of propor- 
tion to the supposed 600,000 fighting men 
of Israel. The crossing of the great host 
of Israelites through the Red Sea, accord- 
ing to Robinson’s computation, must have 
been one thousand abreast and two thou- 
sand deep to have been accomplished in the 
time allowed. This figure too is highly 
improbable. The total population of Israel 
and Judah after their final settlement in 
Palestine is reckoned to be about a million, 
far less than the hypothetical numbers of 
the Exodus. Even this represents a popu- 
lation density of 150 to the square mile, 
nearly twice that of Spain and about the 
same as that of Denmark and Scotland. In 
all Egypt, in the period of Roman occupa- 
tion, there were but seven million people, 
and presumably less in Moses’ day. The 
departure of three million would have 
shaken Egypt to its foundations. 

Many other anomalies have been pointed 
out as arising from the apparently inflated 
numbers of the record. Thus it certainly 
would have been difficult to guide the march 
of millions with signals from two trum- 
pets. In the account of the appointment 
of officials to assist Moses, mention is made 
of the heads of tens, of fifties, of hundreds 
and of thousands. If the population had 
run into the millions there would doubtless 
have been heads of tens of thousands and 
of hundreds of thousands. 


Professor Flinders Petrie has offered an 
ingenious solution of these difficulties which 
may interest our readers. He notes first 
the two. census lists in Nutbers 1 and 
Numbers 26. The first represents Israel at 
the time of the Exodus, and the second 
later in the time of wandering. 


Reuben 46,500 43,730 © 
Simeon 59,300 22,200 
Gad 45,650 40,500 
Judah 74,600 ~ 76,500 
Issachar 54,400 64,300 
Zebulon 57,400 60,500 
Ephraim 40,500 M 52,700 
Manasseh 32,200 E 32,500 
Benjamin 35,400 45,600 
Dan 62,700 64,400 
Asher 41,500 53,400 
Naphtali 53,400 45,400 


The order of the tribes is the same, save 
that in the second the names, not figures 
attached, of Manasseh and Ephraim have 
been obviously transposed. 

Professor Petrie then calls attention to 
the fact that in the hundreds, the numbers 
4 and 5 predominate (14 out of 24), and 
that in this hundred column there is not a 
single 0, 1, 8 or 9. 
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Why is it that the hundreds gather 
around the mean and avoid the extreme? 
“Tt can only signify that the hundreds are 
independent numbers, and not merely the 
odd amounts after the thousands.” 

The word alaf, which is translated “thou- 
sand” and stands for the thousand column, 
means both a thousand and a group, clan 
or family. Hence 32 alaf 200 people might 
either mean 32,200 people, or 32 families 
(or clans) 200 people. If the latter mean- 
ing were adopted the column of thousands 
would be the number of tents in a tribe, 
and the column of hundreds the number 
of individual people. It may be explained 
that the Old Testament numbers were prob- 
ably written out in full, as is the case in 
all Bible translations and in such ancient 
inscriptions as that of Siloam. The text 
then would read, “Thirty-two families (or 
clans) two hundred people.” 

Alaf, rendered “thousands,” is found 119 
times in the Hexateuch, and according to 
Dr. Hoskins, in “From the Nile to Nebo,” a 
careful examination of every instance 
shows that in at least forty places it ought 
to be translated “clans” or “families,” not 
“thousands.” The revisers have put this 
alternative translation in the margin in 
Numbers 1:16, “Then were the renowned 
of the congregation, princes of the tribes of 
their fathers, heads of thousands (families 
or clans) in Israel.” “Every reason that 
could be urged for the optional translation 
here can be urged with greater force for 
the same use of the word in connection 
with all the census figures of the children 
of Israel.” 

The word alaf is translated “family” in 
Judges 6:15, “Behold, my family (thou- 
sand) is poor in Manasseh, and I am least 
in my father’s house.” So again in Micah 
5:2 the Messianic prophecy reads, “But 
thou, Bethlehem Ephrata, though thou be 
little among the families (margin, for thou- 
sands) of Judah.” In 1 Samuel 10:19 we 
have, “Now therefore present yourselves 
before the Lord by your tribes and by your 
thousands (or better, by your families, a 


” 
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subdivision of tribes).” In 1 Samuel 23: 
23 Saul in pursuing David to kill him says, 
“T will search him out among all the thou- 
sands (margin, families) of Israel.” 

These instances illustrate the double 
meaning of the word alaf and justify its 
translation as “family” where the text 
seems to demand it. 


The average of persons per tent is then 
worked out by Professor Petrie from the 
figures given above, and found to be 9.3. 
This might well be two parents, two grand- 
parents, three children and two herdsmen 
or hangers-on. The total emigration of the 
Exodus would then be 5550. We think that 
Professor Petrie’s theory would be more 
plausible if it considered the registered 
number of each tent to represent men of 
military age only. This is the obvious con- 
clusion from Numbers 1: 2, 3, “Every male 


from twenty years old and upward, all that- 


are able to go forth to war in Israel.’’ Then 
the average of 9.3 to each tent would be 
those of military age, and the total tent 
population would number several times 
that number. The entire Exodus then 
would be nearer 30,000. 

When comparison is made between the 
first census and the second a generation 
later, the size of the tent groups keeps at 
much the same figure, and the same is true 
of hundreds. “The reason for the large 
decrease in tents as well as numbers in 
Simeon is because that tribe was concerned 
in the plague of Baal-peor when twenty- 
four tent groups or alaf (not thousands) 
were swept away.” This explanation is ap- 
plied by Professor Petrie to the account of 
the plague in Numbers 16:49 which de- 
stroyed fourteen groups, 700 people in all, 
or some 130 people and 570 individuals out 
of other families. “The other plague (Num- 
bers 25:9), when twenty-four alaf per- 
ished, is also a likely result, as the tents of 
Simeon, the tribe concerned, fell from fifty- 
nine to twenty-two at the later census.” 

There are two minor indications of the 
total numbers. Moses judged all disputes, 
which might have been possible among 600 
tents but not among 600,000 men. The two 
midwives were employed (probably one at 


Pithom and one at Raamses) at the rate © 


of one birth a week according to the lesser 
number that we have found, while there 
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would have been 140 births a day with the 
greater number stated. 


Professor Petrie recognizes the difficulty 
in which his hypothesis is involved in the 
figure given of the first-born in Numbers 
3:43. Certainly there could not have been 
22,273 first-born boys to even 30,000 per- 
sons. But he retorts that there is also a 
difficulty in fitting this number of the first- 
born males with the 600,000 men of the Ex- 
odus mentioned in Exodus 12:37. If the 
probable number of first-born girls is added 
to that of the first-born boys we should 
have some 45,000 families with children. 
When these fortunate fathers are compared 
with the entire number of males of mar- 
riageable age, 600,000, there would be some 
twelve celibates to every married man in 
the host! 

Similar difficulties occur in this same 
third chapter of Numbers in regard to the 
Levite census. “Here the alaf cannot be 
tent groups,” says Professor Petrie. “The 
whole subject of Levites and first-born,” 
he continues, “cannot fit anything in the 
Exodus period. But it might well fit to the 
population when there were about 300,000 
in Palestine. The dedication of first-born 
would be likely to arise in Palestine, as the 
Canaanites sacrificed them, and the separa- 
tion of a sacred caste would also be a grad- 
ual growth. We must look then to the time 
of the Judges as the source of these 
changes and of the census document of 
Levi which was incorporated afterwards 
in the Book of Numbers.” 

On the other hand, Dr. Hoskins, who: 
calculates the entire Exodus as about 
100,000, gives reasons for believing that 
there might have been 22,000 first-born in 
that number. First-born adults—fathers 
and grandfathers—may have been grouped 
among the first-born of the new generation. 

In 1 Samuel 6: 19 it is recorded that “He 
smote the men of Bethshemesh because 
they had looked into the ark of the Lord, 
even He smote of the people fifty thousand 
and threescore and ten men.” But the re- 
cent excavation of Dr. Mackenzie makes. 
clear that Bethshemesh was never so con- 
siderable a center of population. Archeol- 
ogists therefore interpret the numbers ac- 
cording to Professor Petrie’s suggestion as. 
fifty families and seventy men. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSE. 


Miss A. W. Pierson. 


_ This Bible Correspondence Prize Contest 
is open to all young people under twenty. 
Ten dollars and five dollars will be awarded 
to the two standing highest respectively, 
and six book prizes will be given to the 


six next highest. Certificates signed by the 
editors will be sent to all those completing 
satisfactorily the Course of twelve lessons. 
Send answers each month as promptly as 
possible to Miss A. W. Pierson, 10 Elston 


Young People’s Bible Correspondence Course. 


Road, Upper Montclair, N. J. Give name, 
age and address. It is not too late to join 
now and try for one of the prizes. Begin 
with the January lesson. : 


PAUL THE WINNER. 


Scripture to be Read: 
Acts: 9 10=30' 22> 12221 
Acts) Zor L440 15'* 26: 16-20: 
1 Timothy 2: 7. 
Galatians 15-17, 


Questions to be Answered. 

1. How do we know that immediately 
after Saul’s eyes were opened he went 
alone into Arabia for a time? Give refer- 
ence. 

2. What was Saul’s “call to service’? 

3. Who else was let down by a wall to 
escape? 

4. What is the Christian’s armor? 

5. What does the expression “a wolf in 
sheep’s clothing” mean? 

6. How many times does Saul teil in the 
Bible of his conversion? 

7. Am I on the side of Christ or with 
His enemies? 


Subject for Meditation. 
Am I a faithful witness to Christ in the 
face of His enemies? 


VI. Turee Days or DARKNESS, AND A 
HAIRBREADTH ESCAPE. 


For three days Saul was blind to the 
world, but with the memory of that glori- 
ous face ever before him to illumine the 
darkness. During those three days of fast- 
ing and prayer the Lord Himself taught 
him how the prophecies of the Old Testa- 
ment had been fulfilled in the coming, and 
the life, death, and resurrection of the 
Messiah, the promised Redeemer. The 
power and infinite love revealed in that face 
and life filled Saul with such joy, love and 
worship that his one desire was to tell 
everyone what a wonderful Saviour he had 
found. He had become a hated Nazarene, 
but he gloried in the fact, and felt that he 
would gladly suffer anything if by so doing 
he might show his love to the One to whom 
he owed so much. 

The third day after his vision, as he was 
praying he suddenly became conscious that 
a stranger had entered the room. Before 
he had time to question as to who it was 
a hand was laid upon his head, and a 
kindly voice said, “Brother Saul, the Lord 
Jesus who appeared to you in the way has 
sent me to give you back your sight.” As 
soon as he had spoken these words, Saul’s 
blinded’ eyes were unsealed and he could 
see once more. The Christian brother who 
had come to him then took water and bap- 
tized him in the name of Jesus Christ, and 
he was at once filled with the Holy Spirit 
and longed to preach the faith which once 
he had sought to destroy. / 

Immediately after the visit of Ananias 
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Saul felt that he must get off alone and 
commune with his newly found Saviour 
and learn what He would have him do. 
Up to this time Saul’s life principle had 
been to obey God, but this obedience had 
not been that of love but of fear. Now his 
obedience was accompanied with joy, be- 
cause of his love for his Master. Before 
this Saul had hoped for the coming of the 
Messiah; now he knew that He had come, 
and was coming again. No longer need he 
spend his time trying to obey all the petty 
rules and laws for conduct for every hour 
of the day, laid down by the scribes and 
Pharisees, but in the strength given him 
from above he was to live each day in sim- 
ple childlike faith and trust and loving ser- 
vice for God. 

Returning to Damascus on a different er- 
rand from his former visit, he began to 
hunt out those who were followers of 
Christ, not that he might put them in 
chains and carry them to Jerusalem, but 
that he might have fellowship with them. 
He wanted also to preach Christ to those 
who did not know the good news, that 
others might believe on Him, too. He 
knew he was running a great risk to go 
back there where the Christians were be- 
ing scourged, persecuted and imprisoned. 
But as he had thrown his whole energy into 
his persecutions before his conversion, so: 
now he wanted to throw himself with all 
his power into preaching Christ. 

When he reached the city he began at 
once to witness for his new faith both in 
the synagogues and wherever he could get 
a hearing. The Jews were amazed, because 
they had heard of his persecutions in Jeru- 
salem, and knew the cruel errand which 
brought him to this distant city. They ar- 
gued with him, and threatened him. They 
called him traitor and blasphemer, but 
when they found this did no good, they de- 
cided to kill him. They set guards at all 
the gates, and watched day and night to 
catch him if he tried to escape; but a friend 
of his, whose house was built into the wall 
of the city, with a window overhanging the 
outside of the wall, hid him in his house, 
and one dark night let him down from the 
wall in a large flat basket such as was used 
to carry grain to market. Seated in this, 
as in a swing, and holding tightly to the 
ropes tied to the handles, he was carefully 
lowered from the window, and so made his 
escape. 

Back he goes alone to Jerusalem, not 
armed with letters to the authorities, but 
clad in the armor of the Christian soldier. 
When he reached the city he went straight 
to the place where he knew the disciples 
usually met, but when they saw him they 
were alarmed, and would not permit him to 
join them, though he declared he was a be- 
liever. They thought this was only a clever 
trick to trap them, and that he was a wolf 
trying to hide himself in sheep’s clothing 
that he might destroy the flock of God. 
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Poor Saul! He cannot go to Gamaliel, 
his old teacher, or to the Sanhedrin where 
he used to be honored, or to his old friends 
and associates, the young Pharisees. They 
would all despise him, and plan at once to 
arrest him when they should hear how he 
had played traitor. He feels like his Mas- 
ter—forsaken of all. However, he knows 
that the ever living Jesus has not forsaken 
him, and so he is content. As he is won- 
dering what to do, a kindly disciple named 
Barnabas came to him and asked for his 
story. When Saul told of his vision, con- 
version, blindness and baptism, how he had 
preached Christ at Damascus and been 
obliged to fly for his life in consequence, 
Barnabas could no longer doubt his sincer- 
ity. So giving him the “right hand of fel- 
lowship,” he took him to the disciples and 
told them how Saul had been changed from 
a persecutor to a preacher. Then they 
gladly received him into their number. 

Now Saul showed of what stuff he was 
made, for he began at once to preach and 
teach that Jesus was the promised Messiah. 


His message was so persuasive and power- 
ful, and his arguments and proofs so un- 
answerable, that the rulers were alarmed 
and decided he must be put to death. 
He was warned in time, however, and the 
brethren got him secretly out of the city 
and took him to Czesarea, where they put 
him on a ship bound for his old home in 
Tarsus. 


Those who have entered the Course are 
as follows: 


Esther Bachman, age 13, California. 
Richard Brownlee, age 14, Iowa. 
Josephine Drury, age 12, Porto Rico. 
Louise Evans, age 14, Michigan. 

Helen Feasel, age 16, New York. 

Mary Hedrick, age 14, Tennessee. 

Naomi Lantz, age 11, Ohio. 

Blanche Ralston, age 15, Hawaii. 
Elizabeth Saxe, age 15, New Jersey. 
Frances Seay, age 12, Tennessee. 
Martha Sherman, age 9, China. 

Delia Smith, age 14, New Jersey. 

Esther Vanderveer, age 13, New Jersey. 
Wilbur Zimmerman, age 12, Pennsylvania. 
Paul Zimmerman, age 15, Pennsylvania. 
Katharyn Zimmerman, age 11, Pennsylvania. 


ILLUSTRATIVE HINTS AND HELPS. 
Mrs. Ida Q. Moulton. 


Common MISTAKES. 
Proverbs 24:27 to 34. 


A little four-year-old girl made a picture 
expressing her thoughts upon a scrap of 
paper. Full of joy because she could put 
her thoughts upon paper she took the pic- 
ture to her mother, expecting it would 
please her mother too. But that mother 
said, : 
“Well, if I couldn’t draw better than that 
I wouldn’t draw at all!” 

Forty years after, that daughter said, 
“My mother shut a door that day between 
her soul and mine that was never opened 
again.” 

Lack of understanding and appreciation 
of our nearest loved ones is ages old, 
and an error common to mankind (see Mat- 
thew 13:57), but that does not make it any 
the less cruel a mistake. 

A hard-faced woman called on her pastor 
to complain that in doing her duty her 
feelings had been hurt by something some- 
one said about her. “And I only told a 
' girl’s mother the whole truth about her 
daughter.” 

“The whole truth!” the minister repeated. 


“That was a wonderful achievement, Mrs. 
Potter,—who but God ever knows that? 
The biggest of us can but grasp fragments 
of it. Suppose you tell me exactly what 
you said about Millie.” 

“I said,” Mrs. Potter replied, “that Millie 
was growing wild, and everybody was talk- 
ing about her, and if she, her mother, didn’t 
watch her closely it would be too late.” 

“And you called that the truth?” the min- 
ister asked. “You said nothing about 
Millie’s being a pretty, affectionate child, 
nothing about her clever fingers, nor her 
kind-heartedness, nor her unselfishness?” 

“What had that to do with it?” she asked. 

“Everything, if you were telling the 
truth. To take a bit of the shadow-side 
and offer that as a perfect picture is no 
more the truth than if I should describe 
her by saying that she had a knack at trim- 
ming hats. Suppose you think the matter 
over, and whenever you tell something on 
the shadow-side, stop and tell something 
on the bright side to balance it.” 

* * * * * 
A weary missionary fell asleep and had 


a dream. A message had arrived that the 
Master was coming, and to her was ap- 
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pointed the task of getting all the little 
children ready for Him. So she arranged 
them on benches in tiers, putting the little 
white children first, nearest to where the 
Master would stand, then the little yellow, 
red, and brown children, and far back sat 
the black children. When all were arranged, 
she looked and it did not seem quite right 
to her. Why should the black children be 
so far away? They ought perhaps to be 
on the front benches. She started to re- 
arrange them, but just as all was in confu- 
sion, footsteps were heard; it was the Mas- 
ter’s tread. He was coming before the 
children were ready. To think that the 
task entrusted to her had not been accom- 
plished in time! The footsteps drew near, 
and she was obliged to look up. Lo, as her 
eyes rested on the children all shades of 
color and difference had vanished; the little 
children in the Master’s presence were all 
alike. 

Man makes the mistake of looking upon 
the outward appearance, forgetting that 
Jehovah looks on the heart. 

* * * * * 


A woman with almost countless burdens 
to bear was noted for her smiling face. 
In explanation she said: : 

“You know, I was left penniless, and 
had nothing to give but myself. So I made 
the resolution that I would never sadden 
anyone else with my troubles. I have 
laughed and told jokes when I could have 
wept. I have always smiled in the face of 
every misfortune. I have tried never to let 
anyone go from my presence without a 
happy word or a bright thought to carry 
’ with them. And happiness makes hap- 
piness. I myself am happier than I would 
have been had I sat down and bemoaned 
my fate.” 

To fall in life’s battle with a smile upon 
your lips does not mean you were mis- 
taken in your plans for that battle. 


Honesty In Worp AND DEED. 
Ephesians 4:25 to 32. 


A missionary in India gave three native 
boys: this lesson: “Whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you do ye even so 
to them.” He told the boys to report to 
him as soon as they had learned it. 

Some time afterwards he met one of 
them and asked why he had not returned. 
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The boy replied, “I have not yet learned 
the lesson,” 

“Why,” said ‘his teacher, “the lesson is 
not difficult,” and he began to repeat “What- 
soever ye would,’—when the boy inter- 
rupted, 

“Oh, yes, yes, we can say it but we can- 
not do it yet!” 

The height of honesty is reached when 
we square our deeds with the principles 
laid down by the dear Lord Jesus. 

* * * * x 


Doctor G. C. Peck says: “When I was a 
boy I used to like to watch a master brick- 
layer, noting how at the end of every few 
courses of bricks he would pause and use a 
plumb line and spirit level, pushing a brick 
a trifle forward here, another backward 
there, driving some much deeper into the 
mortar. As a youth I thought such preci- 
sion wasted, but I have lived to learn that 
the time spent in plumbing one’s work is 
quite as important as the work itself... . 
and that we should not lay many courses 
of bricks in the structure of life without 
pausing to see if the wall rises true.” 

Hugh Miller speaks of a mason with 
whom he served his apprenticeship, as one 
who put his conscience into every stone. 

* * % * * 

Not many years ago the authorities in 
one county in California, in a single crusade, 
seized 4880 false scales and measures, and 
11,800 milk bottles that were undersize. 
Scale experts, food inspectors, investigating 
committees are products of applied Chris- 
tianity. Whoever has light thoughts of 
honesty never has had great and noble con- 
ceptions of what being a Christian means. 

* * * * * 

A man was debating with himself one 
morning as to whether his collar was too 
soiled to wear another day. His wife, 
overhearing, said, 

“Tf the collar is doubtful, it is dirty.” 

“Do you try to convince yourself of the 
harmlessness of something your better 
nature condemns?” asks one. “If you do, 
you are dishonest with yourself, you are 
dulling your perception between right and 
wrong, and opening the way for dishonesty 
with others.” 

* * * * * 

A boy, when asked to define truth, drew 

a straight line with a pencil, and said, 
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“That’s what truth means.” 

There surely could not be a better def- 
inition for honesty, which is but another 
word for truthfulness. 

“Right is right, and wrong is wrong; 

Draw a line between the two; 


Make it straight and make it strong; 
Hold it ever taut and true.” 


Roundabout ways and means savor of 
dishonesty. Short cuts are often dishonest. 
Socrates said, “The shortest and surest 
way to live with honor in the world is to 
be in reality what we would appear to be.” 
Christianity says all this, too, but also 
says, “It is well-nigh impossible to be hon- 
orable among men if we do not honor 
God.” 


Our RESPONSIBILITIES. 
Matthew 25:14 to 30. 


The owners of a twelve-story building 
on the corner of Fifteenth Street and Irv- 
ing Place, New York City, decided to add 
six stories more, but discovered that the 
old building was not strong enough to bear 
the additional stories. Expert engineers 
suspended the six stories in the air above 
the lower twelve by erecting on each side 
of the old building five pairs of huge col- 
umns, two hundred and fifty feet high. 
During the erection the six stories seemed 
to hang in mid-air. Looking on the build- 
ing, I thought, Each Christian worker is too 
weak to bear a great burden of responsibil- 
ity, but it is borne, and great things are 
accomplished, because of help from above. 

* * * * * 


It is said that after a celebrated infidel 
lecturer had completed his address, he in- 
vited questions and discussion upon his 
theme. 

A plain little woman faced the infidel 
and said: “Sir, I was left a widow with 
little children to care for. All I had with 
which to face the world was my Bible and 
my faith in God. I was directed, helped, 
comforted and brought safely through the 


hard years. That is what my religion has 
done for me. What has your belief done 
for you?” 


There was no answer. 
“My Bible, my faith.” What responsibil- 
ities can you not bear with such supports! 
* * * * * 


Someone has made the following cal- 
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culation. If there were in the world to-day 
but one Christian, and this one Christian 
labored for a year and persuaded another 
to be a Christian, and these two persuaded 
two others, and so on year after year, each 
convert winning another, at the end of 
thirty-one years there would be two thou- 
sand million followers of Christ. 

This reminds one of the statement made 
in the Outlook: “The world has seen what 
Godand Martin Luther have done, what God 


_and John Calvin have done, and what 


God and D. L. Moody have done; but: the 
world has yet to see what God and all His 
people can do. God has given every man 
some.task, some responsibility, which is as 
much our own if we start out alone, as it 
would be if we were working with all His 
people.” 

“Once when I was in an officer’s mess,” 
said a chaplain, “I overheard them discuss- 
ing a new arrival. One said, ‘He’s very 
quiet, he doesn’t drink, doesn’t smoke, and 
doesn’t swear.’ ‘He must be religious,’ con- 
cluded the other.” 

That was the conception of a Christian 
the officers had. The tragedy of the church 
to-day is, we are known by what we don’t 
believe, and don’t do, rather than by what 
we do believe and do. There is no Christ- 
like way, even no Christian way, to avoid 
believing the things a Christian ought to be- 
lieve or doing the things he ought to do. 
This is a responsibility laid upon everyone, 
from the one-talented to the ten-talented. 


Our Duty to Our Country. 
Isaiah 1:16 to 20. 

“The other day in Whitby,” said a tourist, 
“they showed me the ruins of the grand 
old abbey. On the south aspect the wall 
is much more dilapidated than on the north, 
showing, it would seem, that the light of 
the sun had been more destructive than all 
the wild storms of the north.” 

So the sun of prosperity has often proved 
more fatal to an empire than the bitterest 
tempests of danger and want and conflict. 


* * * * * 
They tell me thou art rich, my countty. 
Gold 
In glittering flood has poured into thy 
chest. 


Thy flocks and herds increase, thy barns 
are pressed 
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With harvest, and thy stores can hardly hold 
Their merchandise. Unending trains are 
rolled 
Along thy network rails of East and 
West. 
Thy factories and forges never rest. 
Thou ee eee in all things bought and 
sold. 


But dost thou prosper? Better news I crave. 
-O dearest country, is it well with thee 

Indeed, and is thy soul in health? 

A nobler people, hearts more wisely brave, 

And thoughts that lift men up and make 

them free, 

These are prosperity and vital wealth! 

—Henry van Dyke. 
Ba * *K * * 

When a charge was brought against 
Socrates of neglecting his country’s gods 
and corrupting the youth of the land by his 
teachings, and he was condemned to death, 
that noble philosopher said, 

“O ye Athenians, I will obey the gods 
rather than you; and if you would dismiss 
me and spare my life on condition that I 
would cease to teach my fellow citizens, I 
would rather die a thousand times than 
accept your proposal.” 

This was the spirit also of W. H. Seward, 
who said in the Senate chamber when anti- 
slavery agitation was at its height, “There 
is a higher law than human constitutions.” 

John Brown, the abolitionist, carried duty 
to one’s God and country still further by 


saying, “Better that a whole generation of 
men, women, and children should pass away 
by a violent death than that one word of 
the Golden Rule and of the Declaration 
of Independence should be violated in this 
country.” 

The curse of the old nations is put in 
words in Ecclesiastes 2:4-9: “I made me 
great works; I builded me houses; I 
planted me vineyards; I made me gardens 
and orchards, and I planted trees in them 
of all kinds of fruits; I made me pools of 
water; .... 1 got me servants and maid- 
ens; .... I] had great possessions of great 
and. small cattle above all that were in 
Jerusalem before me; I gathered me also 
silver and gold; ....I gat me men singers 
and women singers..... So I was great, 
and increased more than all that were be- 
fore me in Jerusalem.” 

Contrast this spirit with that of Lincoln, 
who in a time of great stress in our na- 
tional life was seen kneeling before an open 
Bible and heard pleading: “O Thou God 
that heard Solomon in the night when he 
prayed for wisdom, hear me! I cannot lead 
this people, I cannot guide the affairs of 
this nation without Thy help. I am poor 
and weak and sinful. O God, who didst 
hear Solomon when he cried for wisdom, 
hear me and save this nation!” 


BIBLE NOTES FOR DAILY DEVOTIONS. 
LEAVES FROM AN INTERPRETER’S NOTEBOOK. 


Rev. John Gardner, D. D. 


JUNE, 1920. 


Tuesday, Ist.. 1 Timothy 4: 6-10. 

The minister’s strongest weapon in com- 
bating heresy is not dialectic but spiritual. 
The controversy between Christianity and 
theosophy is not to be settled by argument. 
Which series of beliefs is most dynamic? 
What does Christianity do for a man? 
What kind of person does it produce? 
What is his attitude towards people? What 
is his demeanor in persecution? How does 
he face trouble and death? Apply the 
same tests to theosophy, or to any other 


rival of the evangel of Christ. What did 
theosophy do for Asia Minor? What does 
it do for India? What does it do for its 
devotees in England and America? 

For this reason Paul would have Timothy 
devote himself to personal culture. It is 
imperative that a minister should know the 
truth, that he should have skill in imparting 
it, that he should be a man of the type 
that needs not to be ashamed; but far 
more imperative is it that he should be 
Christlike, a‘man who incarnates the very 
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soul of Jesus. If he would expound the 
Sermon on the Mount and the parables of 
Jesus, let him enshrine them in his char- 
acter. If the Spirit of Christ quickens 
and transforms, let its proof be his own 
transfigured life. This was the life to 
which Paul had trained Timothy, and he 
would have him still subject to its dis- 
cipline. 

To what problems should a minister ap- 
ply himself? Certainly not to absurdities 
which are unworthy of a grown man’s 
consideration. There are always a number 
of foolish and impractical theories abroad. 
A minister who means to succeed must 
refuse to be sidetracked. Let him keep 
to the practicalities of Christian living. 
Problems of ethics concern him. Idle 
speculation is too trivial for an earnest 
and hard-working man to consider. Self- 
discipline is a physical and mental, as well 
as spiritual gymnastic. “A consistent 
Christian walk possesses, does not forfeit, 
that which this life promises; in a very 
real sense it makes the best of both worlds. 
That which is given by life to Christians 
is the best thing that life has to give. If 
religion does not make us happy in this 
life, we have needlessly missed our in- 
heritance.” “A consciousness that we are 
in a harmonious, personal relation with 
the living God lifts us into a sphere in 
which labor and striving have no power 
to distress us.” 


O Thou who art the living God, our Sav- 
tour, in whom we trust, we bless Thee for 
Thy constant presence in our hives. When 
no one else is near Thou art our guard and 
guide. Thou hearest us when we call. 
Thou comest to our deliverance when we 
are in trouble. Help us to conform our- 
selves to Thy will, and to fulfill Thy word 
in all things. For Christ's sake. Amen. 


Wednesday, 2nd. 1 Timothy 4: 11-16. 


In these days when churches look askance 
at inviting a minister who is over forty or 
forty-five years of age, it sounds strange 
to read an exhortation to a man of thirty- 
five or forty years not to allow anyone to 
push him on one side and despise him be- 
cause he is so young! Paul would have a 
minister respect his calling. There is a 
dignity in -his stewardship of the Gospel 
which he must never belittle. The surest 
way of winning the respect of men is per- 
sonal worth and efficient service. 

And first, personal worth. Do not destroy 
in the living-room the reputation made in 
the pulpit. Guard your tongue when you 
meet your parishioners in social life. Ba- 
laam was wonderful when engaged in 
prayer or when uttering the word of God; 
Balaam was unspeakable when suggesting 
obscenities to the mind of Balak, the king 
of Moab. Guard your conduct. Let your 
manner of life confirm the Gospel as the 
power of God unto salvation. Guard your 


impulses. Show that you are free from 
class preferences, as also from prejudice. 
Love all men and disparage none. Guard 
your promises. Let men know that you are 
trustworthy, and that you believe what you 
preach. Guard your passions. Live as a 
sober, self-disciplined, pure-minded man. 

Second, efficient service. If the Bible 
possesses uniqueness of value so that its 
reading is an integral part of Christian 
worship; if the true task of preaching is 
the expounding of its message: then let 
the minister pay attention to the public 
reading of Scripture. Following on this is 
the exhortation to trained appeal to the 
emotions. The object of preaching is the 
awakening of the moral nature. We have 
to produce results. A minister who does 
not appeal to the emotions is ignorant of 
the first principles of his art. Mr. “Dry- 
as-dust” has missed his vocation. But this 
is not to endorse mere emotionalism. Chris- 
tianity is rational, and the true preacher 
will appeal to the intellect as well as to the 
emotions. He will make the truth a living, 
palpitating thing. In other words, culture 
is essential to an effective ministry. A man 
has not finished his training when he leaves 
the seminary. He is under as much, yea, 
more, obligation to practise his art as the 
actor or the musician. He must be a skilled 
elocutionist, able to use the human voice 
with modulation and with effect. His ges- 
tures must be as perfect as his speech. He 
must be a skilled psychologist and under- 
stand the workings of human volition. He 
must be a thoroughly educated man. All 
these things without the Spirit of Christ 
are nothing, but the Spirit of Christ chal- 
lenges the highest culture and the most 


‘exacting self-discipline. 


O Lord our’God, we pray that we may 
possess a pure and blameless piety. Help 
us to love Thee with all our understanding 
and our heart and our soul. Enable us for 
love’s sake to live blamelessly and beauti- 
fully in Thy sight. For Christ’s sake. 
Amen. 


Thursday, 3rd. 1 Timothy 5:1-8. 


Many a ministry is marred through lack 
of discretion in the pastor’s relations with 
the individual members of his church. The 
wise minister will neither patronize nor 
criticise those who have been appointed to 
positions of leadership in the church. They 
are his helpers and advisers, not his ser- 
vants. He must not be impatient with them 
if they are slow to endorse his policies. 
Caution is not opposition. Difference of 
opinion does not imply lack of cordial 
friendship or respect. 

_ The wise minister will not assume airs 
in dealing with the younger men of his 


church. The “superior person” will find his 


young men treating him as a boor and a 
prig. Friendship, brotherliness, will enlist 
them as his champions. 
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The wise minister will exercise great dis- 
cretion in all his contacts with women. 
Those who.are mature will be treated with 
reverence and respect. Those who are 
younger will be regarded as members of 
the family of Christ. His conduct toward 
them will be friendly, yet such as cannot 
possibly give rise to suspicion. In conver- 
sation and in all his acts he will be a pure- 
minded, honorable, trustworthy represent- 
ative of Christ. 

The wise minister will make room for 
women to serve the cause of Christ. When 
dealing with those who are poor and sick 
and sorrowing, none can be of such service 
as godly, consecrated women. In a church 
like that at Ephesus, there were many in- 
digent women whose condition, in such a 
society as prevailed at that day, was pit- 
iable in the extreme. These were to be the 
church’s care. She must provide for them, 
and yet she must give them the opportunity 
of service. It seems as though the idea of 
merely giving alms to the aged poor as to 
indigent people was repugnant to Paul. The 
recipients of alms must be able to feel that 
they were serving the church and of value 
to the church. 

Paul would not sanction the giving of 
alms to those who had near of kin. In that 
case the relatives must be made to feel 
that they were indebted to their own aged 
ones and under obligation to repay the 
debt by adequate protection and support. 
Not to do so is to repudiate Christianity. 
It is to be so heartlessly selfish as to be 
an act which even an infidel would repu- 
diate. 

O God, who art infinite in power, wisdom 
and love, we thank Thee for all Thy bless- 
ings, and pray that mindful of Thy near- 
ness we may live contented, trustful lives, 
striving to develop the full height of our 
faculties, learning to know what is right 
and to follow it day by day, acquiring cour- 
age to fight the good fight of faith, becom- 
ing transfigured into Thy perfect image. 
This we ask through Christ our Saviour. 
Amen. 


Friday, 4th. 1 Timothy 5: 9-16. 


Just what kind of an organization Paul 
refers to we cannot tell. 

Spence says: “They were an official band 
of workers, a distinct order, so to speak; 
for these widows, formally entered in the 
church’s list, could not possibly represent 
those poor and desolate widows, friendless 
and destitute, spoken of above. The min- 
imum age of sixty years would also exclude 
many; and the advice of Paul to younger 
ones to marry again would never have been 
addressed to women wanting even many 
years of the requisite sixty. Were these 
poor souls to be formally shut out from 
receiving the church’s alms? Again, those 
in the list could never be the same persons 
whom we hear of as deaconesses. We 
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therefore conclude these widows were a dis- 
tinct and honorable order, whose duties, 
presbyterial rather than diaconic, apparently 
consisted in the exercise of superintendence 
over, and in the ministry of counsel and 
consolation to, the younger women.” - 

On the other hand, White says: “These 
widows had no doubt a ministry to fulfill 
—a ministry of prayer, intercession, and 
giving thanks, but it is difficult to suppose 
that Paul, or any other practically-minded 
administrator, would contemplate a presby- 
terial order of widows, the members of 
which would enter on their duties at the 
age of sixty, an age relatively more ad- 
vanced in the East and in the first century 
than in the West and in our own time.” 

Paul’s ideal woman is one who enters on 
the married state and lives in all honor 
and fidelity, discharging the daily round 
and common task with dignity and with 
diligence, rearing children, either her own 
or those entrusted to her, showing hospital- 
ity and general solicitude for the comfort 
of the servants of God who might come 
to her, giving herself to good works of 
every kind. 

The apostle does not say that the church 
shall not help young widows, but that it 
shall not appoint them to special ministe- 
rial offices, because he thinks that when the 
days of their early grief have passed they 
will become normal women, desiring to live 
naturally, and if occasion presents, to marry. 
If they were officers in the church. their 
conduct might be misunderstood and lead 
to gossip and criticism. He would rather 
therefore that they should be encouraged to 
marry, and so avoid misunderstanding and 
unhappy censure. 

Do not misjudge Paul. He is not a 
soured and cynical man who can see no 
good in woman. He is a sane and balanced 
thinker, and knows what is wise. He lived 
in a world where moral standards were 
low, and he aimed at making religion a 
practical thing. Instead of sitting in censo- 
rious judgment on young women, he ad- 
vises them to face life in a practical way, 
and to look on marriage as a normal and 
practical course to pursue. 


Almighty God, who hast knit together 
Thine elect in one communion and fellow- 
ship in the mystical body of Thy Son 
Christ our Lord, grant us grace so to follow 
Thy blessed saints in all virtuous and 
godly living, that we may come to those 
unsearchable joys which Thou hast pre- 
pared for them that unfeignedly love Thee, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Saturday, 5th. 1 Timothy 5:17-25. 


Should ministers be paid for their ser- 
vices? Ought they to depend on their 
churches as their sole means of support? 
Tradition says, “Yes,” and experience has 
proved the wisdom of setting men apart 
to the ministry of prayer, preaching, and 
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pastoral oversight. It is equitable and it 
is Scriptural to pay the man who is set 
aside for holy tasks. Timothy occupied a 
position similar to that of pastor to-day. 
There were appointed to assist him a num- 
ber of elders, and over them he had to 
exercise supervision. Some of them were 
giving practically their whole time to 
preaching and teaching. These should re- 
ceive an honorarium adequate to their main- 
tenance. 

Were the offices of bishop and presbyter 
distinct in apostolic times as they were in 
the second century? Some hold that as 
the same functions of preaching and 
teaching were attributed to both they were 
identical. Others think it tenable that out 
of the many presbyters at Ephesus one was 
actually chosen to preside over the whole, 
and to represent them to the outside world. 
Bishop Hort urged that the word “Epis- 
copos” is used as descriptive of one aspect 
of their duties, not as a second title. Gur- 
ney says: “It would seem that the duties 
of presbyters did not at first necessarily 
involve teaching, perhaps not even ruling, 
unless they were especially called to the 
work of oversight. Paul is not here draw- 
ing a distinction between worthy and un- 
worthy presbyters, but between those who 
teach and those who do not teach. The 
emphasis is not upon labor in contrast to 
idleness, but upon the special duty of 
teaching over and above their customary 
work as elders. He orders that the teach- 
ing elder shall be rewarded with a more 
adequate remuneration than the rest. The 
laborer in word and doctrine is not to be 
muzzled, as, alas! too many are to-day, 
by having a mind preoccupied with worldly 
anxieties, a body lacking proper nourish- 
ment and clothing, a home over which 
rests the dark shadow of inadequate ways 
and means, a work in which the mouth 
is gagged lest it should offend in speaking 
the wholesome and necessary truth of 
God.” 

The office of pastor must be carefully 
guarded. Gossip must be repressed. If 
charges are brought against him they must 
be amply confirmed. Because of his high 
office, he must be openly reproved if he is 
guilty, in order that men may know the 
high import of honor, truth, and integrity. 
Mere prejudice either for or against him 
must be sternly repressed. He has angels 
and all heaven as his jury. And because 
of all that is involved, great care must be 
taken in ordaining a pastor. Haste may be 
fatal to the cause. Those who are called to 
choose and ordain others must guard them- 
selves lest as an excuse for their own laxity 
they overlook immaturity or even moral 
laxity in candidates for ordination. Do 
not judge candidates for ordination by first 
impressions. “The power of spiritual dis- 
cernment of the souls of others is a spirit- 
ual gift of the very highest kind, only won 
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by the very humblest, and never won at 
all without long experience.” 


Our Father, we give Thee thanks jor 
all the blessings of our common days. 
Teach us to praise Thee with our works 
and with our lives. Sanctify us wholly 
to Thy service. Forgive our many offenses 
and failures and negligences, for the sake 
of Jesus Christ. Amen. 


Sunday, 6th. 1 Timothy 6:1, 2. 


White says: “The politico-social problem 
of the first ages of Christianity was the 
relation of freemen to slaves, just as the 
corresponding problem before the churches 
of our own day is the relation of the white 
to the colored races. The grand truth of 
the brotherhood of man is the revolutionary 
fire which Christ came to cast upon the 
earth. Fire, if it is to minister to civiliza- 
tion, must be so controlled as to be directed. 
So with the social ethics of Christianity; 
the extent to which their logical conse- 
quences are pressed must be calculated by 
common sense. One of the great dangers 
to the interests of the church in early times 
was the teaching of the Gospel on liberty 
and equality, crude and unqualified by con- 
sideration of the other social conditions, 
also divinely ordered, which Christianity 
was called to leaven, not wholly to dis- 
place.” 

The Roman Empire at the time of the 
apostle was finding the problem of slavery 
one of the most difficult of solution. Leg- 
islation was being enacted to modify the 
conditions under which slaves lived. Their 
bodies were being guarded from violence, 
and their lives from ruthless destruction. 
They were being given certain property- 
rights, and provision was being made for 
their emancipation. Yet the slave was a 
chattel, and, as Lightfoot says, “a man who 
is treated as having no rights will act as 
having no duties.” So he acted as without 
moral restraints. When slaves were ad- 
mitted to the church and taught the great 
principles of spiritual freedom and brother- 
hood, they were apt to show contempt and 
insubordination to their masters. Hence 
Paul insisted on their honesty, respect, 
fidelity, and obedience. He made them 
responsible for the fair name of Christ 
in their relations with their masters and 
their fellow-servants. Yet as Paul handles 
the subject he prepares the way for a new 
order. Lightfoot says, “The word emanci- 
pation seems to be.always trembling on 
Paul’s lips, though he does not actually 
utter it.” 

Gurney says: “Slavery has for us ceased 
to exist, but service still remains; and is 
there not something lacking to the spirit of 
that service, and to the mutual happiness 


of master or mistress and servant, if we 


are to judge from ‘the servant question’ 
as it is so often called? Is the present in- 
dustrial war between classes the final solu- 
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tion? ; A common partnership of 
‘benefit’? will crown a relationship which 
mutually honors and mutually serves the 
Lord Christ. And that triumph of. copart- 
nership in labor and benefit is, in the secular 
sphere also, becoming more and more ac- 
cepted as the nearing solution, under the 
influence of Christian ideals, for the prob- 
lems of our industrial life.” 

We close with Bishop Westcott’s prayer 
for Labor: 


O Lord, our heavenly Father, by whose 
providence the dutics of men are variously 
ordered, grant to us ail such a spirit that 
we may labor heartily to do our work in 
our several stations, as serving one Master, 
and looking for one reward. Teach us to 
put to good account whatever talents Thou 
hast lent to us. Help us to overcome all 
sloth and indolence; and enable us to re- 
deem our time by patience and zeal; through 
Thy Son our Saviour. Amen. 


Monday, 7th. 1 Timothy 6: 3-10. 


In apostolic times, as to-day, there were 
many who preached what they called a 
social Gospel and tried to harness the 
church to the agitator. They exhorted 
the slave to rebellion, and tried to make 
Christianity the foe of all social and polit- 
ical injustice. Paul saw the danger, and 
that if these agitators were not resisted 
they would wreck the whole Christian move- 
ment, and thereby destroy the slave’s only 
hope. For you have to grow into liberty. 
You cannot legislate beyond your time. 
Oliver Cromwell had a wonderful vision. 
His ideas were right and would have trans- 
formed England. But he was too precip- 
itate. We shall get further if we try to 
incarnate the spirit of the Sermon on the 
Mount than by the employment of torch, 
faggot and sword. Self-will is the foe of 
progress. . 

If the world is to progress, its destinies 
must not be committed to mad enthusiasts 
for reform. Your demagogue makes a 
poor statesman. Obstinate conflicts about 
political theories, partisan arguments, the- 
ories implying that material gain is synony- 
mous with piety, are devoid of truth. Paul 
is too noble, too chivalrous, to strike a truce 
between the religion of the Crucified and 
money. As Spence says: “We read else- 
where that men might go wrong in doctrine, 
might even preach an unpractical, useless 
religion, if only they were trying their poor 
best to build on the one foundation—Christ. 
Their faulty work would perish, but they 
would assuredly find mercy, if only they 
were in earnest, if only they were real. But 
these, St. Paul tells Timothy and the church, 
were not in earnest; they were unreal. 
Their religion—they traded on it. Their 
teaching—they taught only to win gold. 
There was another school of teaching—he 
had just been dwelling on it—the teaching 
which told men, even slaves, simply, lov- 
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ingly, to do their duty as though ever in 
the presence of the Lord, without any rest- 
less longing for change. This teaching 
would win souls to Christ, but it would 
never win gold, or popular applause, or 
gain, as the world counts gain.” 

Gain! Ah, godliness has its own reward. 
A man who has God in his heart is inde- 
pendent of, and indifferent to, any lot. His 
resources are in himself. He is. “lord of 
himself, though not of lands.’ A man’s. 
possessions do not make an addition to the 
man himself. If he has clothes and shelter 
and enough to eat, he has the essentials. 
The apostle utters a warning to all who 
crave riches. The warning applies to all 
grades of wealth: all come under it whose 
ambition is to have more money than that 
which satisfies their accustomed needs. We 
are also to note that what is here con- 
demned is not an ambition to excel in some 
lawful department of human activity, which, 
though it may bring an increase in riches, 
develops character, but the having a single 
eye to the accumulation of money by any 
means. 


O Lord, who freely givest us all things,. 
how shall we praise Thee for Thy benev- 
clences! We give Thee thanks for all the 
ties of home, we praise Thee for the secur- 
ity and quetness of our days, we adore 
Thee for our redemption and for all the 
blessings of Christ, for forgiveness of sins 
and for the hope of glory. We pray that 
we may learn to give our all to Thee. For 
Christ’s sake. Amen. 


Tuesday, 8th. 1 Timothy 6:11-16. 


It has been well said that we owe the 
writers and actors in the New Testament 
history a deep debt of reverence for their 
faithful, gallant witness, for their splen- 
did service in laying so well the early 
stories of the great Christian temple. But 
we lose somewhat of the reality of the 
apostolic story when in the saint we forget 
the man. How Paul dreads the influence of 
the gay, fashionable, wealth-loving city on 
Timothy his beloved! Flee the soul-des- 
troying danger of money-loving! Remem- 
ber that thou art a man of God. It seems as 
though gold and popularity and ease are 
just at thy hand and thou canst lay hold 
on them, and also on eternal life. Beware! 

The minister’s protection lies in absorp- 
tion in higher things. The way to conquer 
any lower passion is to cultivate the love 
of higher things. Bushnell spoke of the 
expulsive power of a new affection. So 
Paul exhorts Timothy to devote himself 
to shaping his inner life according to 
the law of God. Faith and love have 
been called “the hand that lays hold of 
God’s mercy, and the hand that grips the 
power that is the mainspring of the Chris- 
tian life.” Patience helps a man to bear 
up in the face of suffering. Meekness is 
not an unmanly thing, but combines rev- 
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erence for God with respect for men. 
So, to challenge the young minister to loy- 
alty, Paul charges him in the presence of 
God the Almighty One and of the crucified 
Christ to keep the cause untarnished until 
the Christ shall come. 

Spence says: “The stately and rhythmical 
doxology with which the solemn charge 
to Timothy is closed was not improbably 
taken from a hymn loved by the Ephesian 
Christians and often sung in their churches.” 
God the Father is the subject of this whole 
attribution. ‘ 


O God who dwellest in light ineffable, 
whose glory is veiled from the vision of 
sinful men, who art perfect in power, in 
love, and purity, help us as we bend before 
Thee in adoration. Grant that we may be 
defended by Thy power, and guided by 
Thy commandments. Let us know Thee 
as our Guardian in life, and as our Friend 
in death. For Christ’s sake. Amen. 


Wednesday, 9th. 1 Timothy 6:17-21. 


It is evident that the church in Ephesus 
had not only attracted numbers of slaves, 
but also many of the more influential mem- 
bers of society. The rich man is as wel- 
come as. the poor man in the fellowship 
of Christ. There are as many incidents 
in the Gospels relating to the association 
of Jesus with wealthy people as with the 
poor. Nicodemus, Joseph of Arimathea, 
Simon the Pharisee, Mary the mother of 
John Mark, the rich young ruler, Jairus, 
the nobleman with the sick page-boy, Zac- 
chezus—these are a few of those who were 
rich and yet who knew Jesus. Paul would 
warn his rich brethren not to set their 
hopes on what is, after all, precarious. 
Better than all their wealth they have God 
who changes not, but is always faithful 
and true. 

The apostle took sane views of life. He 
did not believe that religion was a “kill- 
joy.” As White says on this passage: “No 
good purpose is served by pretending that 
God did not intend us to enjoy the pleasur- 
able sensations of physical life. After all, 
things that have been enjoyed have served 
their purpose; they have perished yet with 
the using. Obviously they cannot take 
God’s place as an object of hope..... The 
true hoarding produces as its first result 
a good foundation, which will entitle a man 
to grasp the prize, which is true life, the 
only life worth talking about. Stability 
is the essential characteristic of a founda- 
tion. There is a contrast implied between 
the shifting uncertainty of riches, as a 
ground of hope, and the firm and permanent 
foundations of a Christian character.” 

Gurney says that the guarding of the 
deposit entrusted to Timothy involves three 
things: (1) It implies vigilant defense, 
like a banker watching over securities or 
wealth committed to his care by others. 
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(2) It demands wise appreciation. We 
guard that which we hold infinitely pre- 
cious. Tenacity is one of the most fre- 
quently. emphasized duties in the New 
Testament. (3) It calls for earnest use. 
The deposit is not to lie in the bank to 
rust, like disused metal. The faith is most 
secured by our reverently enquiring into 
its credentials. We are to guard the deposit, 
and not the accretions and accessories to it. 
We are entrusted with another’s property 
and must not lessen it. This faith is the 
one thing worth keeping to-day. 


O God, we praise Thee for the heritage 
of faith which has come to us. We thank 
Thee for Christ in us the hope of glory. 
We pray that He may grow in us until we 
are cleansed from sin and united unto all 
things that are Godlike. May our one aim 
be to forget self and to cling in loving 
loyalty to our Lord. Amen. 


Thursday, 10th. 2 Timothy 1:1-7. 


The greatness of Paul shines through 
the opening salutation of this epistle. Most 
men would have drooped under the long- 
continued imprisonment to which he had 
been subjected, but the apostle fortifies his 
spirit with the thought that he is bearing 
and doing the will of God and engaged in 
the ministry of life. 

While Paul faces the serious deprivations 
of a prison and is confronted with the con- 
sciousness of failing strength and of immi- 
nent death, Timothy is in the open world 
facing spiritual perils through the allure- 
ment of society, and physical perils through 
the gathering hostility of the State to Chris- 
tianity, and is in need of moral courage. 
Paul thinks of him with genuine solicitude. 
He_ would encourage him to brave and 
steadfast endurance. And first he appeals 
to his own past. His mind goes back 
through all the years to the time when as 
a boy in his father’s house he was taught 
to reverence God and to keep His com- 
mandments. He is able to say that through- 
out his life he has been true. Whether as 
a Jew or as a Christian he has not faltered 
or turned aside from that which he be- 
lieved to be the will of God. And as his 
memory goes back over the long miles of 
the pilgrim road, he thinks of those whom 
he had met, and especially of Lois and 
Eunice, the grandmother and mother of 
Timothy. He recalls their reverence for 
the Scriptures, their solicitude for the boy 
Timothy, their joy when Paul took him by 
the hand and led him to know the gladness 
of becoming a child of God, their consecra- 
tion of the boy to the task of helping Paul 
to spread the Gospel. And all through those 
years Paul has given thanks for Timothy 
and prayed for his welfare. 

Timothy has always been true to the 


faith. But sometimes he has found it dif- 


ficult to champion the pure and unadul- 
terated Gospel in the face of the specious 
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arguments of those who are champions of 
the socially dispossessed and the advocates 
of other theories. The young minister 
seems to be dispirited, and so the old war- 
rior challenges him to brave endurance. 
When he was ordained a holy fire was 
kindled in his soul; let him cherish it. The 
Spirit of God is the opposite of moral 
cowardice. “‘All cowardice, all dread of 
danger, all shrinking from doing one’s duty 
for fear of man’s displeasure, proceeds not 
from the Spirit of God.” That Spirit gen- 
erates strength, not merely to bear, but to 
fight God’s battles. That Spirit generates 
love, the mightiest of all passions which 
will face flame and sword in defense of 
those to whom it is committed. That Spirit 
generates self-mastery, whereby we keep 
under all passions, and all moral cowardice 
as well. Every minister of Christ needs 
force of character, heroic love,‘ and self- 
discipline. 

Our Father, whose mercy is everlasting, 
we give thanks unto Thee. Thou didst 
lead our fathers through flood and desert 
and establish them in a secure land. Thou 
didst hear them in their distresses and didst 
deliver them. And Thou hast taught us 
the blessedness of trusting in Thee. We 
pray for guidance; we seek moral courage; 
we ask that we may be kept faithful. For 
Christ's sake. Amen. 


Friday, 11th. 2 Timothy 1: 8-14. 


It requires something of the heroic to 
stand alone in defense of an unpopular 
cause. When a party in your church thinks 
of you as narrow-minded and altogether 
behind the times, when clever religionists 
are scoffing at your Gospel of a crucified 
Saviour, when the man you admire most 
is evidently approaching his martyrdom, 
when even you may have to suffer for the 
cause, you are apt to become a victim of 
that fear which is the mother of shame. 
Paul understood Timothy’s condition, and 
reminded him that the Gospel was of divine 
origin, demonstrating itself by its infinite 
energy, coming as a challenge to the soul 
rather than as a product of laborious self- 
culture, displaying its power in the person 
of our Lord Jesus Christ by emancipating 
Him from the thralldom of the grave, and 
changing the shadowy guesses of men as 
to the life beyond the grave into glorious 
certainties. 

Paul glories in the truth, glories even 
in the bonds by which he witnesses to the 
truth. He is a preacher, apostle, teacher. 
It is a great calling, one that honors him 
who is elected to its discharge. It makes 
the minister the guardian of a trust. But 
it also means that Paul has invested all 
that is most important and precious in his 
own life in One who will keep it safe. 
Ts it not a great discovery, a beautiful dis- 
covery, to know that your ideals, your 
aspirations, are safe? All that you would 
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be is known and treasured of God. Here 
then is the summary of what Christianity 
does: It takes care of your burden of sin, 
removing it from your conscience and 
cleansing you from its pollutions; it takes 
care of your future, assuring you of immor- 
tal Life in fellowship with the immortal 
Love; it takes care of your ideals, and 
assures you that one day your dreams will 
all come true. 


O Lord God, fountain of mercy, we turn 
to Thee in the midst of our sins and sor- 
rows, seeking pardon and comfort and 
peace. We thank Thee that Thou art on 
our side. We have learned that it is better 
to trust Thee than to put our confidence 
in men. Thou art our helper, and art be- 
come our salvation. Accept the praise we 
offer Thee im and through our Lord Jesus © 
Christ. Amen. : 


Saturday, 12th. 2 Timothy 1:15 to 2:2. 


Poor Paul! A lonely prisoner in a 
strange land, he finds men whom he has 
helped, men with whom he has taken sweet 
counsel, turning from him and appearing 
not to know him. Not only so, but churches 
that he has founded are turning away and 
repudiating his authority. “Large numbers 
of Christians, if not whole churches, re- 
pudiated their connection with the great 
father of gentile Christianity, and possibly 
disobeyed some of his teaching. What, in 
fact, actually took place in Asia, while 
Paul lay bound waiting for death at Rome, 
had been often threatened in Corinth and 
other places. Party feeling ran high in 
those days, we know; and one of the 
most sorrowful trials the great-hearted 
Paul had to endure in the agony of his 
last witnessing for his Lord, was the knowl- 
edge that his name and teaching were no. 
longer held in honor in some of those 
Asian churches so dear to him.” Yet all 
were not traitors and Paul was big enough 
and strong enough to be able to appreciate 
the loyalty of those who were not ashamed 
of his chains, but who stood by him bravely 
and tenderly. Learn to count your assets. 
Do not undervalue the good. Restrain 
yourselves from exaggerating your misfor- 
tunes. One Onesimus is worth a hundred 
men like Phygellus and Hermogenes. Elect 
circles are usually small. 

Paul may be cast down, but he is not 
defeated. He has kept the faith, as he has 
himself been kept. He does not doubt the 
triumph of his Lord, but he is solicitous 
that Timothy should bear an unblemished 
record. Therefore he exhorts him to stabil- 
ise himself in the grace and spirit of Christ. 
And, he counsels long views. Just as Paul 
himself has always attached more impor- 
tance to the work of teaching picked men 
the fullness of the truth than to the effect 
of popular discourse on the crowd, so he 
advises Timothy to gather together a group 
of true-hearted intelligent men, and to pre- 
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pare them to guard and to expound the 
truth. There is no more responsible work 
in the church of God than the selection 
and training of ministers. 


Our Father, the world is in need of men 
who are trained to sow the seed of the 
Gospel and to gather in the harvest. We 
beseech Thee to send forth Thy spirit into 
the hearts of young men, calling them to 
Thy service. We pray for our seminaries, 
and for those who train men in the knowl- 
edge of the Gospel of Christ. Make them 
loyal to their Lord. Help them faithfully 
to guard the deposit. Strengthen them in 
the task of preparing those who shall be 
the pastors and teachers of the coming 
age. For Christ's sake. Amen. 


Sunday, 13th: 2 Timothy 2: 3-13. 


Among Timothy’s problems one of the 
most acute was that of his dependence on 
the church for maintenance. In view of 
the prevailing situation he felt himself 
somewhat humiliated to have to depend on 
the freewill offerings of those to whom he 
ministered. He was tempted to claim his 
freedom, to enter business life, and in his 
spare time to preach and teach the church. 
Paul dissuades him by insisting that the 
word and example of Christ demanded 
that the ministers should be dependent on 
those to whom they ministered. If they 
were to be free to preach and teach, to 
organise and direct, to train others for the 
ministry, they must devote themselves un- 
reservedly to their calling. 

The apostle then lays down a sound 
principle in church finance. It is that 
which prevails in all true business, namely, 
that the first charge on earnings is labor. 
So in the church we are not to pay the 
choir and contractor before we pay the 
minister, nor are we to say we must have 
the best of everything, and then see what 
is left with which to pay the pastor. But 
as this man has given himself to the min- 
istry and has no side-lines on which he is 
making additions to his income, we must 
make his stipend the first and largest charge 
on our funds. A church can prosper with- 
out a quartette; it will languish and die 
without a minister. A soloist gives an odd 
hour to the service of the church; the 
clergyman gives every moment of his time. 

A minister’s compensation is not the 
money he receives: that is an important 
thing, and one deserving of careful thought 
on the part of the church. The knowledge 
that men and women are being saved 
through his instrumentality is the reward 
that makes him conscious that life is a 
success. To be influential is better than 
riches. And as for the rest, when a man 
has died with Christ and has also risen 
from the dead, he uses heaven’s arithmetic 
and finds himself possessed of treasure that 
is priceless and that cannot be lost. He 
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now judges men and the incidents of life 
from a heavenly point of view. “The more 
a man realises the transitory nature of 


- created things and his own kinship with 


the eternal, the more unnatural and un- 
necessary does falsity in word or deed 
appear to him.” 


O God, help us faithfully and coura- 
geously to walk along the road that leads 
to Thy home. Let Thy truth fill our under- 
standing, Thy justice enlarge our hearts, 
Thy love and grace subdue every unholy 
thing, and change us into Thine own image. 
Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Monday, 14th. 2 Timothy 2: 14-19. 


The apostle never loses his ideals for the 
pastor and for the church. He exhorts 
Timothy te take pride in his work, always 
to labor as a man who would have no cause 
for shame if an expert were to inspect it. 
He thinks that a preacher should always 
steer a straight course with respect to the 
truth, that there should be no compromise, 
nothing in the shape of a half-truth, no 
employment of words with a double mean- 
ing; that whenever any inquire as to his 
teaching they may testify that he has handled 
his message aright. : 

Paul never despairs of the church. Some- 
times it seems as though the light were 
failing, but somehow she rediscovers her 
strength. What gloom enshrouded her in 
the fourteenth century! Yet John Wycliffe 
came to fan the smoking flax, and in a 
little while a new era of power arrived. 
What depressing days came to her in Eng- 
land in the eighteenth century! Hundreds 
of ministers going over to Unitarianism; 
country pastors drinking like fish and lov- 
ing sports rather than books. Yet John 
Wesley and his brethren were preparing 
for the evangelical revival. What dif- 
ficult and depressing times swept over New 
England in the early years of the nine- 
teenth century! Yet America witnessed 
wonderful movements represented by men 
like Charles Finney and D. L. Moody. 

The heresy against which Timothy had 
to contend related to the resurrection. As 
White says: “What these persons meant 
was that the language of Jesus about eter- 
nal life and a resurrection received its com- 
plete fulfillment in our present conditions 
of existence, through the acquisition of 
that more elevated knowledge of God and 
man and morality and spiritual existence 
generally, which Christ and His coming 
had imparted to mankind. This sublimest 
knowledge of things divine is, they said, 
a resurrection, and the only resurrection 
that men can attain unto. These false 
teachers combined a plausible but false 
spirituality or sentimentality. with an in- 
vincible materialism, and they attempted to 
find support for their materialistic disbe- 
lief in the resurrection of the body in a 
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perverse misunderstanding of the Chris- 
tian language about ‘newness of life.’ Some- 
times these people professed to disbelieve 
in the immortality of the soul. Paul will 
not have an emasculated Christianity. The 
resurrection of Christ from the dead is the 
basal fact on which Christian morality 
builds itself. To compromise here means 
to surrender all that is distinctive in Chris- 
tian experience.” 


Almighty God, whose shrine is in the 
souls of those who worship Thee in spirit 
and in truth, help us to consecrate our lives 
anew to Thy service. Grant that our hearts 
may not be turned back from following 
Thee. Help us im our necessities, and re- 
deem us for Thy mercies sake. Amen. 


Tuesday, 15th. 2 Timothy 2: 20-26. 


The church of Christ is not merely an 
institution. Primarily it is an aggregate of 
souls who have surrendered themselves to 
God, and who bear the impress of His 
Spirit as marking them out as His posses- 
sion. These men and women are conscious 
of standing in relationship to God, and 
that the divine claim necessitates holiness 
of life. 

The actual church is very different from 
its ideal. As an organisation it is known 
as the house of God, and in that house 
there are all types, all degrees of sainthood. 
It is important always to keep in mind the 
ideal church. That is our standard, our 
hope. That becomes the burden of our 
prayers and the object of our striving. 
Paul speaks of the church as a house, and 
of its members as vessels consecrated to 
the service of God. Every utensil is of 
some service. Some are of silver and gold, 
some are common clay. Those that are 
most common receive distinction through 
their service, and it is possible for them to 
be promoted. As someone has said: “A 
man may become heaven’s consummate cup, 
if he mistakes not his end, to slack the 
thirst of God.” Paul never loses sight of 
the living personality when using the figure 
of a cup. And personalities can become 
refined and precious. As Chrysostom said: 
“Paul was an earthen vessel and became 
a golden one. Judas was a golden vessel 
and became an earthen one.” 

Our ultimate destiny is a matter of per- 
sonal choice. Refinement is an individual 
consecration. We must purge ourselves 
from baseness; we must become sincere 
in our devotion to God; we must recognise 
and cultivate those qualities which will 
make us useful to the Master, and stand 
ever “ready to take advantage of every 
opportunity that may ever offer itself to 
do a generous, noble action.” This is the 
motive to purity and self-control, readiness 
for promotion. If our Master is to use us 
we must be lovers of righteousness, fidelity, 
brotherhood, peace. Christ cannot do His 
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finest work except through chastened 
spirits. In order that Timothy may be 


selected for promotion he must show his 


_ quality in the discharge of his present 


duties. Let him be peaceable, gentle, and 
generous, one who does not drive but ed- 
ucates, a patient and kindly instructor 
whose object is the correction of error and 
not the destruction of those who are erring. 

O God, we would hear what Thou shalt 
speak to us. Give us, we beseech Thee, 
Seeing eves and understanding hearts. Help 
us to know that Thy salvation is near; 
preserve us, as our trust is in Thee. Teach 
us Thy way, O Lord, and we will walk 
in Thy truth. Amen. 


Wednesday, 16th. 2 Timothy 3: 1-9. 


Although the apostle never loses faith 
in the church, he is acutely sensitive to 
the drift of things and recognises the dan- 
gers of the situation. He is aware that there 
is a great deal of difference between a pro- 
fessing Christian and a real Christian. But 
if a man is genuine, he will also be a pro- 
fessing Christian. Because there are so 
many hypocrites does not excuse you and 
me from open profession of Christianity. 
We must so live as to vindicate the cause. 

The particular type of insincerity dis- 
cussed in this passage is one for which Paul 
has profound contempt. It apes culture, 
it professes to keep an open mind for new 
ideas, it never thinks its way through a 
problem, it is specious but shallow, it 
courts popularity. It does not come into 
the open where it can be met, but goes 
from house to house. It does not care to 
meet with men, but rather likes to address 
itself to women when the husbands are 
away. It clothes itself with the occult, it 
is academic and theoretical. It does not 
believe in the Gospel as a regenerative 
force. It has an admirable code, but it 
does not practise what is good. It rails at 
those who believe, like Paul, in a practical, 
truth-loving, righteousness-forming  reli- 
gion. It despises an out-and-out good man. 
Its life and spirit are really a denial of the 
faith. Paul says that the exponents of this 
type of thought have really a lie in their 
souls and that they will be found out. They 
may succeed for a time, but ultimately the 
truth will triumph. Life has its own way 
of testing theories. History is a witness 
to the truth. 

Let us close with a collect for pastors 
and ministers: 

Almighty and everlasting God, from 
whom cometh every good and perfect gift, 
send down upon our pastors and other 
ministers, and upon the congregations com- 
mitted to thei charge, the healthful spirit 
of Thy grace; and that they may truly 
please Thee, pour upon them the continual 
dew of Thy blessing. Grant this, O Lord, 
for the honor of our Advocate and Media- 
tor, Jesus Christ. Amen. 
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Thursday, 17th. 2 Timothy 3: 10-17. 


Timothy had had a great teacher. He 
had learned not only the theory, but the 
practice of religion. Pauline theology was 
masterly; but it was not a mere dogma, it 
was a law of life. It made a man clean 
and brave, adventurous and heroic. It dis- 
ciplined his spirit, it stimulated optimism, 
it inspired with compassion, it challenged 
to fortitude. Timothy was not surprised 
that sufferings came; they were inevitable 
in faithful witnessing for Christ. 

The apostle is not afraid for Timothy, 
but he is solicitous that Timothy shall ac- 
complish a great ministry, and therefore 
he exhorts him to feed upon the Bible. 
Everyone whom Timothy loved, every po- 
tent influence in his life, had sprung from 
those who knew and _ reverenced the 
Scriptures. The Bible out of which Tim- 
othy had learned to read was the Old Tes- 
tament, and to it Paul specifically refers. 
At the same time he enunciated a princi- 
ple which applies with equal force to the 
New Testament. “Every writing which is 
inspired of God is also profitable.” A min- 
ister can use it. A Christian man can 
mould himself by its pattern, and maintain 
his life on its teaching. The, Scriptures in- 
struct, discipline, and fashion us after a 
divine plan. 

The Scriptures were inspired, that is, the 
Spirit of God impowered men to teach what 
is true. By inspiration we mean “an in- 
fluence which gave to those who received 
it a unique and extraordinary spiritual 
insight, enabling them thereby, without su- 
perseding or suppressing the human facul- 
ties, but rather using them as its instru- 
ments, to declare the mind and purpose of 
God.” There is a heavenliness in the mat- 
ter of Scripture. The man of God was 
permitted to look into the sanctuary of 
truth. The word which he uttered has an 
abiding and universal power. It is a re- 
deeming and sanctifying word. It is a tes- 
timony to Christ. It is a practical message, 
showing us our need, and guiding us to 
Him who is able to supply it. It is a book 
to be taught. It is preéminently religious. 
It corrects our faults. It instructs us in 
what is true and righteous altogether. “The 
Bible has a specialty for righteousness, 
for making us feel what it is, and giving 
us an enthusiasm for it.” It makes a man 
of God complete, well-rounded, in thought, 
feeling, and character. 

When the American minister will return 
to the study and exposition of the Scrip- 
tures, when the American parent will re- 
store the Scriptures to their proper place 
in the life and discipline of the family, we 
shall witness such a transformation of so- 
ciety as will make this land into the para- 
dise of God. 


O God, we thank Thee for Thy Word, 
for the Gospel of love, for the law that 
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makes wise the simple, for the judgments 
that are right and the commandments that 
are pure. We thank Thee for the revela- 
tion of grace, and for the creation of fatth 
and hope of a brighter world. We pray 
that we may hide Thy Word in our hearts, 
and that its holy precepts may control our 
lives. For Christ's sake. Amen. 


Friday, 18th. 2 Timothy 4: 1-4. 


Paul would have Timothy test everything 
by the standard of Christ’s day of revela- 
tion and the consummation of the kingdom. 
Work as though your Lord were about to 
appear to-day. So order your doings, so 
direct the thoughts of men, so administer 
the offices of your church that they may 
be ready for immediate inspection. Do not 
leave anything half done. Let every ser- 
mon have a conclusion, address yourself to 
your work with urgent insistency. 

Most of us are afraid of showing “bad 
form.” We will speak about religion on 
Sunday and on certain special occasions, 
but we do not train ourselves for personal 
work. The minister who only appeals for 
decisions when in his pulpit is missing half 
his opportunities for winning souls. We 
all pray to be delivered from the tactless 
zealot, but that does not mean that we 
should only speak when our host thinks the 
time opportune. If men adopted such a 
policy in business, they woyld never sell 
anything. George Herbert used two phrases 
which we shall do well to remember. 
He talked about “keeping God’s watch,” 
by which he meant using your God-given 
opportunity to suggest the better way, the 
spiritual viewpoint, the divine side of 
things. And he spoke of “preaching in 
friendliness,” by which he meant the privi- 
lege that friendship accords for discussing 
the momentous issues of the soul. Arch- 
bishop Ussher would never allow any man 
to come to see him on business without 
saying at the close of the interview, 

“And now, will you not speak a good 
word for Jesus Christ?” 

Our rebukes are not to be provocative, 
but informing. The motive may be right 
and the manner inexcusable. We must 
never approach a man in such fashion 
as to injure his dignity and self-respect. 
Some men do not like to hear what is true 
because it makes too great a demand for 
improved morals. Some dislike the truth 
because it does not flatter them intellec- 
tually. Some have turned away from re- 
ligion because it will not do for them what 
they need unless they help themselves. 
These people are in all our churches; and 
as a rule they excuse themselves by blam- 
ing the minister. They become gypsies, 
and wander from church to church until 


. they find some one to suit them. At last 


they come to the point of refusing to listen 
to anyone who does not put things in what 
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they call a new form. Timothy is warned 
against depression if he loses anyone from 
such motives. He must be true to his call- 
ing. He must evangelize. He must work 
in public and private for results, and will 
ultimately succeed. 


Our Father, show us more and more of 
Thy truth, that so our lives may become 
increasingly rich in grace and power and 
knowledge. Grant unto us an enthusiasm 
for the Gospel. May our faith glow, may 
our lives become radiant! We bless Thee 
for Thy love and goodness. We pray that 
we may be steadfast and abundant in ser- 
vice. For Christ’s sake. Amen. 


Saturday, 19th. 2 Timothy 4: 5-22. 


There are peculiar beauty and dignity in 
these closing words to Timothy. The 
great apostle is about to weigh anchor, the 
hour for sailing across the ocean ap- 
proaches. His life is being poured out in 
love toward men as an offering of adora- 
tion toward God. 

Looking backward he can say three 
things about himself: (1) He never 
flinched, he never refused battle through 
fear. He hadalways faced difficulty, danger, 
opposition, as a courageous and loyal sol- 
dier of the faith. (2) He had never 
flagged through weariness. Every moment 
had counted, every opportunity had been 
seized. (3) He had ever been faithful to 
his trust. Set as a watchman to guard a 
deposit, he had always been vigilant. His 
trust was intact. 

The great man now turns his eyes 
heavenward. The crown of righteousness 
is assured to him, reserved for the day of 
award when Christ Himself shall come into 
His possession. 

It was a dark hour for the Christians 
living in Rome. Some, like Demas, had 
felt that life was too precious to be thrown 
away, and so had become apostate. Others 
had fled the city. Legend tells that Peter 
was one of the number, but the Saviour 
‘met him and challenged him to return. Tac- 
itus describes the situation thus: 

“Neither the emperor’s generous gifts, 
nor the rites employed for propitiating the 
gods, banished the suspicion that the fire 
had been deliberately ordered. Therefore 
to get rid of the reports Nero accused, the 
people commonly called Christians, who 
were hated for their abominable crimes. 
And he subjected these to the most ex- 
quisite tortures. Their sufferings 
were turned into sport. Some were done 
to death clad in the skins of beasts and torn 
by hounds. Many were crucified or burnt 
to death, and some, when daylight failed, 
served the purpose of an illumination in 
the night-time. Nero lent his gardens for 
the spectacle, and gave an exhibition in the 
circus, himself going among the common 
folk in the garb of a charioteer, or riding 
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in acar. Whence, though the accused were 
guilty and deserving of the severest punish- 
ment, the people began to pity them as suf- 
fering not so much for the benefit of the 


‘state as for the satisfaction of one man’s 


savage instincts.” 

Such was the horror of the time. Some 
shrank from it, but many stood firm and 
died, praising Him who had counted them 
worthy of so great a honor as to suffer with 
Him and so to be glorified together. Paul 
met his own crisis bravely. “He saw, as 
it were, a vision of Christ coming forward 
as his advocatus into the part of the court 
reserved for the prisoner,’ and he rested 
his cause in Him. The trial afforded him 
another opportunity of declaring the Gos- 
pel by which he was saved, and he thought 
more of this than of personal safety. Hor- 
ton has an excellent note: 

“No other letter presents Paul in his sim- 
ple manhood as strikingly as this last which 
we possess of his. The loneliness and long- 
ing for his younger friend, the anxiety for 
the truth and its defence, the gratitude to 
Christ who stood by him when all else for- 
sook him, the little personal commissions 
and lifelike touches of the closing verses, 
bring Paul the man before us, and endear 
him to us forever.” 


Our Father, who through the Gospel hast 
brought joy to the comfortless and hope 
to the pemtent, we give thanks to Thee. 
We bow before Thee in deep repentance, 
to which Thy goodness constrains us. We 
pray that we may be guided by Thy grace, 
and that we may be kept in the way of Thy 
commandments. For Christ’s sake. Amen. 


Sunday, 20th. Titus 1: 1-4. 


When Paul speaks of himself as a ser- 
vant of God, he means that he belongs to 
God and is devoted to His service entirely 
and forever. There is no release from the 
relationship: God is committed to him and 
he to God. The task to which he is assigned 
is for the furtherance of faith and the ad- 
vancement of knowledge concerning all 
those matters which will produce Godlike 
conduct on the part of those whom God 
has chosen. He works under the inspira- 
tion of hope. He sees life in its eternal 
reach, life that consists in knowledge of, 
and fellowship with, Christ, and partici- 
pates in Christ’s eternity. 

The promise on which the apostle’s op- 
timism was built was freely given by God 
from all eternity, the “vast backward and 
abysm of time” in the eternity which pre- 
ceded time. It is evident that Paul is stand- 
ing at the birth of the idea of the “Word 
with God,” which John develops in the first 
chapter of his Gospel. God’s purpose has 
never changed. When He began the crea- 
tive process, yes, even when there was but 
the thought of it, God willed to develop a 
Christlike order of beings. Nothing in our 
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human story, nothing that men ever dreamt, 
gave the key to the purpose of God in all 
its. fulness, until Jesus was born, and the 
Word became flesh and dwelt among us. 
It was for this that God created order out 
of chaos, developed the ascending scale of 
organic life, made man, led him by the 
right hand, whispered into his ear, revealed 
to him His glory, established with him His 
covenant, and in the fulness of times sent 
Jesus as the beginning of a new order, the 
First-born of those who should have eter- 
nal life. Paul addresses Titus as one who 
is a child of this common faith, which all 
who believe in Jesus Christ as the Saviour 
and Lord have in the Fatherhood of God 
and in His eternal purpose. 


Our Father, we know that no prayer of 
ours is needed to kindle Thy sympathy, but 
our hearts in their poverty constrain us to 
flee unto Thee out of the sorrows and the 
joys of this world, to praise Thee for Thy 
blessings, and to ask of Thee new glories 
in time to come. We pray that we may 
come to know Thee more and more as an 
abiding presence in our souls. Through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Monday, 21st. Titus 1: 5-9. 


We do not know how or when the church 
in Crete was founded, but evidently it had 
spread throughout the island, and at the 
time when this letter was written was in 
need of special supervision and guidance. 
It almost seems as if Paul himself had 
visited Crete, and because of prevailing 
conditions had left Titus to organize and 
instruct the membership. Notice the care 
exercised in choosing men for the ministry. 
Great importance is attached to intellec- 
tual equipment. The pastor must know 
the doctrine, must believe it, must guard it 
as a trust. He must also have ability in its 
exposition and enforcement. The minister 
cannot be too efficiently trained. 

Erudition and eloquence are not the only 
or even the chief requisites for an effective 
ministry. Character is a minister’s greatest 
asset. There must be no stain on his repu- 
tation. If he has ever been under suspicion 
it is wise not to place him in charge of a 
church. Many men can be useful in a 
church who cannot safely be given its over- 
sight. He must be morally upright, living 
in loyal and loving relations with his wife, 
and his family life must be characterized 


by good order and purity. If the man can- ~ 


not win and discipline his own boys and 
girls, if he has no control over their habits 
and friendships, how will he be able to 
keep the life of his church pure and well- 
ordered? He is a steward over the house 
of God, and his home life is his credential. 

The minister must be free from self-as- 
sertion and arrogance. There must be 


nothing passionate about his speech and. 


conduct. He must not be addicted to al- 
cohol, he must not be quarrelsome. He 
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must be a man of scrupulous honesty, who 
keeps account of everything and would not 
touch a cent that does not belong to him. 
He must be generous and hospitable, a lover 
of good men, a clean; upright, consecrated 
man, who has himself well in hand. 

What a mirror for pastors! What a 
standard for church courts and ordaining 
councils! What a model for ministerial 
training schools! How true are the words 
of Phelps in his “Theory of Preaching” : 

“The sermon is the outcome of the whole. 
man. Improve the man and you improve 
the sermon; improve the man and you im- 
prove the style”! 


O God, we thank Thee for the revelation 
of the home-land, which Thou hast granted 
to us; for the city eternal, whose streets 
are of jasper and whose gates are gold, 
through whose streets there flows the river 
of life. We pray that we may ever live as 
pilgrims who are journeying to the city of 
God, to their Fathers house. Grant that 
we may be clothed in holiness, and that 
our lips may be tuned to praise Thee. For 
Christ's sake. Amen. 


Tuesday, 22nd. Titus 1: 10-16. 


Not only were the Cretans in need of 
organization and supervision, but also of 
instruction. Through lack of a properly 
trained ministry, the churches had been a 
prey to the Judaizing Christians, who were 
throwing emphasis upon externalities, mak- 
ing a man think that if he performed relig- 
ious acts he was religious, and especially 
if he performed acts of purification, he 
was pure. These Judaizers were _ per- 
verting whole families, and they needed to 
be stopped, and their fallacies exposed. 
They were dangerous men, and were prey- 
ing on the people under a cloak of sanc- 
tity. In a place like Crete, where the char- 
acter of the people had become a byword, 
where they had been subject to a poet’s 
bitter satire, there must be need of sharp 
reproof and stern discipline. Titus must 
not compromise, but must insist at once 
that Christianity implies a clear break 
with falsehood, passion, immorality, and 
excess. 

If a man would be pure, his mind must 
be clean. Fine phrases are loathsome if 
not supported by practice. Unctuousness is 
not synonymous with sanctity. To profess 
to know God, and to act as if there were 
no God who executes judgment and whose 
wrath is kindled against iniquity, is to show 
oneself a liar. ; 

A Christian must ring true. Let us be- 
ware lest the light that is in us be darkness. 
If we hold the form of godliness, let us live 
in the power of it. There is nothing more 
obnoxious than a sanctimonious libertine. 
He is worthless, unfit, an object of derision 
to the world and of shame to the church. 
Let us remember that our Lord’s fair name 
and honor are in our keeping. 
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O Lord, we are frail and faint, and need 
Thy pity. Cleanse the thoughts of our 
hearts, we beseech Thee. Purer yet and 
purer we would be in mind. We ask that 
our hearts may be guarded ‘against the en- 
croachment of evil, that we may have a 
horror of sin. Help us to subdue to Thee 
heart and will and mind. For Christ’s sake. 
Amen. 


Wednesday, 23rd. Titus 2: 1-10. 


A fruitful ministry will care for all ele- 
ments in the church. It is possible to be- 
coime so obsessed by the idea of reaching 
the young that we neglect to do anything 
for the middle-aged and the elderly. We 
take them for granted. Paul places in the 
forefront of his program care for the aged 
men and women. He would have them de- 
veloped according to a high ideal. Men of 
ripe age must not be addicted to strong 
drink, they must conduct themselves with 
quiet dignity, they must be masters of their 
habits, their appetites, their imaginations, 
they must know and hold fast to Christian 
doctrine, to brotherliness and to patient en- 
durance. Women of ripe age must be rev- 
erent in demeanor; in dress and manners 
they should show their respect for the Gos- 
pel. Paul does not believe in Christian 
women dressing like society butterflies 
when invited to social functions in the 
evening. He thinks they should have the 
courage of their convictions and should 
show it in their dress. By speech and ex- 
ample they should be champions of the 
good. 

The customs of young women are largely 
dependent on the opinions and examples of 
their elders. If mothers compromise with 
the “gay set,” their daughters will marry 
into it. Let the elder women of the church 
influence the younger women to chastity 
of word and habit. Let them encourage 
them to become domesticated and to create 
a home atmosphere. Let them give young 
women courage to carry their Christian 
profession into their social life, not com- 
promising on holy things. 

Young men ought to receive the special 
consideration of the pastor. He should 
train them to think earnestly and intelli- 
gently about fundamental things, warning 
them against making the truth easy, hav- 
ing an open mind on the essential doctrines 
and on morals. He must organize them 
and lead them in good works. He must 
aim at sincerity. He must teach them how 
to introduce Christianity into their speech, 
letting it control their opinions, their poli- 
tics. Let nothing bad be said by them or 
about them. 

OF all difficult problems in the ancient 


church, none was more embarrassing than 


» the treatment of slaves. 


And it was easy 
for the church to become ruined, and for 
it to incur the wrath and persecution of 
society and the State by the attitude of its 


members who were slaves to their masters, 
particularly if those masters were Chris- 
tians. Hence Paul would have them trained 
not only to obedience but to the rendering 
of beautiful, gracious, Christlike service. 
It was possible for them to become the 
most potent witnesses for the Saviour. 
Paul would always make Christianity prac- 
tical He makes the profoundest truths 
potential as motives in the petty details of 
the daily round. 


O God, who knowest all things and or- 
derest our steps in Thy providence, we 
thank Thee for the assurance that Thy 
mercy underlies all experiences which shall 
come to us, and that each day Thou wilt 
surprise us with revelations of Thy beauty. 
We pray for faith to believe that we shall 
never drift beyond Thy love and care. For 
Christ's sake. Amen. 


Thursday, 24th. Titus 2: 11-15. 


What is the Gospel of the grace of God? 
It brings salvation to all men, no class or 
rank or type being outside its influence. It 
is something radiant in Christ, but what 
does that imply? As Bernard says, “The fi- 
nal cause of the revelation of Christ is 
not creed but character.’ Hillard says, 
“The saving grace of God is that which 
introduces discipline into our lives, and 
without it we .are simply following the 
line of least resistance from day to day.” 
Our instruction is in habits of thought and 
life. By it we are challenged to repentance, 
a change of mind and heart towards God 
and men. We disown worldly motives. 
We refuse allegiance to the forces of ma- 
terialism, to the desires that are natural to 
those absorbed in the life of the world. Our 
repudiation of the worldly maxim and mo- 
tive is followed by an espousal of what is 
sober, just, and Godlike. 

The motive which inspires our conduct, 
constraining us to the repudiation of what 
is ignoble and to whole-hearted devotion 
to Christ, is a glad expectation of the com- 
ing of our Lord. “We rejoice in the hope 
of the glory of God.” The whole attitude 
of Paul’s soul towards Christ shows that 
he regarded Him as God incarnate. Shar- 
ing His life, Paul is constrained to love 
Him, and love emancipates from lawless- 
ness, which is the root of self-assertion. 
If love controls, self is repudiated. We 
belong to Christ as His own special pos- 
session, purchased to Himself by His own 
precious blood, and love makes us glory 
in our bonds, 

O God, we thank Thee for the dayspring 
from on high which Thou hast caused to 
visit us. We pray that we may live in Hts 
light. Our souls long for Christ as for our 
dearest friend. We can have no true joy 
unless He shall visit us. We would know 
ourselves as ever doing the things that are 
pleasing to Him. Amen. 
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Friday, 25th. Titus 3:1, 2. 


As we have already. seen, dark days are 
gathering about the church of Christ, days 
of peril for Paul and for the entire com- 
pany of the faithful. There are many ad- 
versaries, and a false or injudicious step 
in any part of the world might precipitate 
the crisis. Paul is the more insistent there- 
fore that the whole body of believers shall 
stand loyal to the government. Religion 
is the State’s most powerful support. It 
subdues passions. It forbids animosity. It 
inculcates brotherhood and reverence. Its 
influence works as a leaven and is without 
violence. The apostle ever shows a pro- 
found respect for Roman government. 
With all its faults it stood as a mighty and 
equitable force in the world. 

Loyalty is to express itself first in obe- 
dience to enactments. When the magistrate 
issues an order, the Christian must be the 
first to carry it out. He must be ready to 
pay taxes as demanded, and to render every 
other service which is not contrary to con- 
science and the law of Christ. There were 
times when a Christian could not and would 
not and ought not to obey. When the law 
usurped the place of God then it was neces- 
sary for the Christian to refuse his obe- 
dience. This did not mean rebellion, but 
passive resistance. But such occasions were 
rare, and unless the State orders a positive 
wrong, the Christian should be glad to ren- 
der it service. 6 

One of the most baleful influences in so- 
ciety is the utterance of libelous and slan- 
derous statements against people, and par- 
ticularly against political opponents. If a 
man does not support our candidate or our 
party platform we are ready to say any 
villainous thing that comes into our minds. 
Paul says that this kind of gossip must be 
anathema among Christians. We must 
sweeten society and ennoble politics by 
never uttering or listening to an unkind 
and partisan criticism of members of the 
opposing party. 

Never was this exhortation more needed 
than in the United States of America to- 
day. Not only must we refrain from slan- 
der, we must not be contentious. That is, 
we may support a policy or a party because 
we believe it is for the public good; but 
that does not mean that we are to engage 
in heated and angry disputations. We must 
learn to be gentlemen and to express our- 
selves with meekness. No word has been 
more abused than “meekness.” It does not 
mean anything soft and effeminate. It does 
not imply anything unmanly and cringing. 
It is one of the manliest virtues. It is the 
mark of a man who shows respect for the 
nature of God, his fellows and himself. It 
is of such a man that Jesus said, “He 
shali inherit the earth.” 


Our Master, when Thou didst come chal- 
lenging us as our King, Thou didst come 
in meekness. When Thou didst offer to 


' but not enough; 
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teach us the true way of living, Thou didst 
declare Thyself to be meek and lowly im 
heart. We pray that we may learn from 
Thee to reverence God, our neighbor and 
ourselves. May we never despise anyone 
who is small or weak. May we be com- 
passionate toward all who carry heavy 
loads. Teach us how to be like Thee. 
Amen. 


Saturday, 26th. Titus 3: 3-8. 


Paul admits what manner of men we 
would be in our relations to society and 
the State, if- it were not for the discipline 
of Christ. He says to Titus that we were 
all lawless in our social relations until 
Jesus came into our lives. Our ideas were 
foolish and immature, prejudiced, partisan ; 
we were prone to be disobedient to the 
laws, and evaders of our obligations to the 
State; we hated every man and every 
party that did not agree with us. There 
is nothing more odious than irreligious pol- 
itics. Notice the way in which colored 
people are treated. Observe our exploita- 
tion of “dagoes.” Notice the tricks of the 
party-boss in order to get as many votes 
as will place him and his crew in control 
of the public purse. See the diplomats 
carving Asia. Watch the militarist, either 
German in Belgium, or English on the 
frontier of Hindustan, or French in Algiers, 
or Belgian on the Congo. Is it not odious? 

What has changed us? Kindness! The 
kindness of God our Saviour came to us 
like the dawn. The night with its dread 
faded with the coming of the Sun of right- 
eousness. God’s kindness and love are as 
universal and impartial as the sunlight. 
It penetrates everywhere. It is every man’s 
possession. Christ Jesus is each man’s 
man. God is a philanthropist, and love is 
His benefaction. Instead of men hating 
each other, He leads them to mutual dis- 
cernment, so revealing them to each other 
that they cannot help loving one another. 
He bathes them in glory. He washes 
away their pollutions and everything shad- 
owy. He does for them what the morn- 
ing does for the earth. He cleanses 
them by His spirit, justifies them by His 
grace, and makes each man know himself 
and his fellows in Christ as heirs of eternal 
life. This is the birth of philanthropy. 
This is what inspires Christians to assume 
civic duties, and constrains them to become 
champions of the oppressed in all places, 
striving for their emancipation, seeking to 
fill them with self-respect. 

The world will never know how great 
is its debt to Christ. If He were not potent 
to-day this world would be hell. If only 
He were given His proper homage a new 
day would dawn for the human race. 


O heavenly Father, we have loved Thee, 


10. we have sought Thee, 
but not dihgently; we have hoped fer 
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things heavenly, but clung to things of 
earth, and our hearts have been far from 
Thee. Draw them now unto Thyself, O 
God, that in finding and loving Thee we 
may have true rest and joy. Amen. 


Sunday, 27th. Titus 3: 9-15. 


Paul sums up his whole argument with 
conviction and emphasis. He wants Titus 
to be a genuine leader, to set the tone for 
the entire church. He would have nothing 
compromising in the behavior of Chris- 
tians. They must not merely follow honest 
occupations, but their conduct must always 
be honorable. A Christian must earn his 
living, but he must not earn his living by 
wickedness. There are some trades which 
he cannot follow. He must be prepared 
to work for a lower wage or salary in an 
honorable calling rather than do things 
that are not good. As White says: “Be- 
lief in God is not a matter of theory or 
speculation, but of practice; it must be 
accompanied by good works. Thus true 
religion unites the beautiful and the profit- 
able.” Nothing so stimulates generous and 
noble devotion to the causes that are worth 
while as a sense of the free gift of God 
which is eternal life. Religion is a practical 
thing, and affects all we do and say. 

The apostle has no patience with con- 
tentiousness. It is unprofitable to argue 
about things that are impractical. Our 
business is to make bad men good and good 
men better. Titus is warned not to allow 
cliques and factions in his church. We 
know not what Paul would have said if he 
had seen anything like our modern sects, 
three or four churches in one square, each 
having a separate label, and each partaking 
of a separate communion. Any suggestion 
of this thing was not to be encouraged by 
Titus, but rather to be condemned. The 
influence of such men was to be minimised, 
and Titus was to avoid association with 
them. Let us heed the exhortation, and 
see that in our churches we all learn to 
consider one another and to provoke unto 
good works and love. 


Eternal God, we thank Thee for the 
church which ts the body of Christ. We 
_bless Thee for its services. We pray that 
we may cherish the privileges of Christian 
fellowship. Give rich increase to the seed 
of good which is sown in our hearts. Help 
us to be loyal to the faith of the Gospel. 
For Christ's sake. Amen. 


Monday, 28th. Philemon 1-3. 


On the question of slavery, let me quote 
Lightfoot. “When the Gospel taught that 
God had made all men and women upon 
earth of one family; that all alike were 
His sons and His daughters; that whatever 
conventional distinctions human _ society 
might set up, the supreme King of heaven 
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refused to acknowledge any; that the slave, 
notwithstanding his slavery, was Christ’s 
freedman, and the free, notwithstanding 
his liberty, was Christ’s slave; when the 
church carried out this principle by admit- 
ting the slave to her higher privileges, in- 
viting him to kneel side by side with his. 
master at the same communion table; when, 
in short, the apostolic precept that in Christ 
Jesus is neither bond nor free was not only 
recognized but acted upon, then slavery 
was doomed.” 

Notice the recurrence of the phrase, “a 
prisoner of Jesus Christ.” Parker said: 
“Paul never consented to live within the 
literal meaning of ‘prison.’ To that term 
he adds others, and thus he glorifies it. It 
is not ‘Paul, a prisoner,’ it is ‘Paul, a pris- 
oner of Jesus Christ.’ Where is the gaol 
now? How much richer we might be if 
we drew more heavily upon the bank of 
the riches of Christ! There would be those 
who called themselves mere prisoners, they 
saw nothing but the prison walls, they felt 
nothing but the prison chains, they spoke 
of nothing but prison diet and deprivation 
of companionship and many of the advan- 
tages of civilization. Paul never talks in a 
whining tone. He enlarges the gaol by tak- 
ing Christ into it, and when they were to- 
gether, though in prison, they were in 
heaven.” 

What a delightful glimpse we have into 
the home life of a Christian gentleman of 
the first days. We see a man of wealth 
and distinction, generous and hospitable, 
who refreshes the hearts of the saints, a 
man whom it is an honor to know and a 
privilege to have as host. We see a lady 
who shares her husband’s life and ideals. 
We see their son Archippus, who is evi- 
dently a brave man, an officer and a worker 
in the church. We see the home of these 
people consecrated to the fellowship of the 
saints, where the slaves are treated with 
Christian generosity and permitted to share 
the fellowship of the church as brothers 
beloved. 

The church of Christ must not be con- 
fused with sacred edifices. It consists of 
living souls, not temples made with hands. 
It is a brotherhood, not an institution. It 
is a blessed society of those who are united 
by ties of kindred love. See to it that your 
home is the abode of saints, that husband 
and wife, children and servants, guests and 
neighbors are in and through it led into 
communion with the Master. The church 
that is true to its Lord teaches brotherhood, 
but it also practises it. 


O Thou, who didst offer Thyself without 
spot unto God, we beseech Thee to purge 
our consciences from dead works to serve 
the living God. Grant that love may im- 
spire our conduct, and whereinsoever we 
may be lacking grant that through Thy me- 
diation we may know the saving grace of 
God. Amen. 
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Tuesday, 29th. Philemon 4-9. 


What is the significance of the words, 
“Thy love and faith, which thou hast toward 
the Lord Jesus and toward the saints’? 
Do they mean the love to men which is 
inspired by faith in Christ? Or do they 
‘mean what Paul describes so beautifully 
in 1 Corinthians 13, Love . . . . believeth 
all things”? That is, does Philemon regard 
the saints with love and faith, believing 
them to be sincere in their desire to be 
Christlike? I think that this is Paul’s mean- 
ing. It is this love and faith which impel 
Philemon in all his relations with the 
brotherhood. The love of Christ constrains 
him in all his judgments of his brethren. 
There is nothing he will not do for them 
because he believes in them. And the more 
he gets to know them, the more is his con- 
fidence rewarded. 

There is something in such a character 
that touches Paul’s imagination. He is 
refreshed by the tidings he has received 
concerning such a man. It is like water 
to a thirsty traveler. And so the apostle 
stretches forth his hand across the seas and 
cries, Brother! A noble man must do noble 
deeds. There are moral obligations rest- 
ing upon all of us, but some of us are so 
limited by prejudice and temperament that 
we do not recognise them. If we actively 
support great causes it is because of out- 
side authority. But Philemon is actively 
virtuous. He is a good man, a lover of 
the Lord, and he needs but a suggestion 
to stimulate him to the most magnanimous 
and chivalrous conduct. Happy is the man 
who can always be counted on when great 
issues are pending! Philemon is quick 
to respond to an entreaty for love’s sake. 
See to it that your espousal of moral causes 
is not due to external commands, but to 
internal compulsions. Do all in the name 
of the Lord Jesus. 


O God, who art our helper, we would 
praise Thy name, for tt is good. Deliver 
us from the fear of what flesh can do unto 
us. Keep our feet from falling, that we may 
walk before.Thee in the land of the living. 
Help us to make our refuge in the shadow 
of Thy wings. For Christ's sake. Amen. 


Wednesday, 30th. Philemon 10-25. 


Onesimus was a runaway slave. Evi- 
dently he had done something wrong, and 
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the fear of punishment had impelled him 
to flight. He had reached Rome, and there 
had come under the influence of Paul, and 
had been converted. When a man is ‘truly 
repentant, he will seek to put things right 
not merely toward God but toward the 
person injured by his wrongdoing. Onesi- 
mus must therefore cross sea and moun- 
tain in order to make amends to his master. 
His willingness to undertake the journey 
shows the sincerity of his conversion. To 
him the apostle commits the delivery of 
this epistle, and makes a penitent slave 
into a messenger of Christ. 

A great affection had sprung up between 
Paul and Onesimus. The slave had per- 
formed gracious ministries, and the apostle 
accepts them as though they were done by 
his master. Only a great man could have 
conceived such an idea, or have expressed 
it in such delicate phrases. Truly Christ 
in the heart refines all our speech and man- 
ners. 

The request of the apostle is developed 
with such dignity, such courteousness, such 
generosity, as to be irresistible. Ii Paul 
has accepted Onesimus as a substitute for 
Philemon, so now he asks Philemon to re- 
ceive him in Paul’s stead. Wrong has been 
done, and in so far as Onesimus has caused 
Philemon to suffer loss, Paul will repay it. 
The man is still Philemon’s slave, and yet 
he is more than that. Heis not Paul’s slave 
but a brother beloved, and as such he is sent 
to Philemon. Then the apostle reminds 
Philemon of what alone can give him true 


joy, what alone makes his ministry worth | 


while, namely, the display by those whom 
he has led. to Christ of those dispositions 
and actions which only the spirit of Christ 
can inspire. If slavery is not directly at- 
tacked, the principles and relations here 
expressed make its continuance impossible. 


O Thou who art the God of our salva- 
tion, accept the praise we offer unto Thee. 


f) 
Purge away our transgressions and blot — 


out our iniquities, we beseech Thee. Thou 
art our strength, and we pray that Thou 
wouldst keep us. Teach us to wait pa- 
tiently for Thee, knowing that Thou wilt 
hear our cry and deliver us from trouble. 
Help us to hide Thy Word in our hearts. 


Give us the assurance that the steps of a- 


good man are ordered by the Lord. For 
Christ's sake. Amen. 


